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The French in Rome. 


Tue gallant attempt of Garibaldi and his 
party to free Rome and consolidate Italy has 
failed for the present, through no fault of 
theirs, but through the fatuity of Victor 
Emanuel and the baseness of Louis Napoleon. 
The former is as weak as the second is wicked, 
and this Roman affair will react equally on the 
fool and the knave. It has already greatly 
loosened the uncertain hold of the Italian King 
on his sceptre, and has lowered still more the 
factitious reputation of the French Emperor 
for political sagacity and statesmanship, and 
destroyed the little credit he had for principle. 
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It has taught the Italians what a trouble- 
some imposture a Constitutional Monarchy is, 
and, besides making the Republic possible, 
has precipitated it by a generation. It has 
discharged Italy from whatever debt of grati- 
tude to France may have remained over 
after the surrender of Savoy, and left her 
free to resont the insults with which the 
intervention of 1858 was accompanied, and 
to make such alliances and combinations 
in the future as she may find convenient. 
Garibaldi may discover some compensation for 
the present reverse in these results. In losing 
Rome for the moment, he may find that he has 
regenerated Italy, and fatally weakened the 
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power of the Mokanna of the Tuileries, who 
now stands, after twenty years spent in laying 
the foundations of a dynasty, without a friend in 
Europe, and without the possibility of an alli- 
ance, except such a one as may be expected from 
the Emperor of Austria, whom he humiliated 
and despoiled in Lombardy, and whose brother 
he betrayed to his death in Mexico, and who 
is as powerless as an ally as he is harmless as 
an enemy. 

It is idle to talk of friendship between Italy 
and France after the events of this autumn, 
and we shall not be surprised to hear of a re- 
newal of attempts on the life of the Emperor 
by the fanatics who were propitiated, for the 


(Price 10 Cents, $f eau 
time being, by the hypocritical intervention 
against the Austrians in 1858. If the career 
of the Emperor before that period justified, to 
the excited Italian mind, the use of the bomb 
and the dagger, what may we not expect now, 
when six hundred ardent Italian patriots lie 
stark on the slopes ot Monte Rotondo, slain 
by French bullets, in support of a system 
detested by every Italian, and the very exist- 
ence of which is an insult to the people anda 
derogation to the state ? 

Six months ago, when the Luxemburg ques- 
tion threatened a disruption between France 
and Prussia, the former counted on the co- 
operation of Italy in the prospective war, not- 





PREPARING” FOR A QUIET SUNDAY, UNDER_THE, OPERATION OF THE EXCISE LAW.—SEE PAGE 161. 
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Vithstanding the recent intimate relations 
between Prussia and Italy, and she probably 
would then have received a lukewarm support 
from the Peninsula. But now even the nega- 
tive support of neutrality wili be withheld 
when the shock comes on, as it is coming, be- 
tween the German Confederation and France, 
The weak King could not prevent the Italian 
people raising the cry of the ‘ Restoration of 
Savoy!” and striking the empire in the rear, 
while its effective power would be concentrated 
on the Rhine. 

' Atsuch cost has the Emperor sent his legions 
a second time to Rome; the latest but by no 
means the least of the series of blunders and 
crimes that has revealed his true character and 
capacity, and stripped him of the reputation 
for shrewdness and statesmanship which the 
success of the coup d'etat and of the populariza- 
tion of the finances at one time invested him. 
The character and calibre of the man were 
fairly typified at Strasburg and Boulogne, and 
history will duly record the convictions of his 
vontemporaries, and anticipate the verdict of 
posterity in writing him down as the Arch- 
Impostor of the nineteenth century. Circum- 
vented in policy by Bismarck, baffled in Mexico, 
amd having alienated his only possible ally in 
Europe through an outrege that shocks Chris- 
tendom, he is alone among his contemporaries, 
despised by some, detested by all, amid the 
crash of the hollow financial organizations 
which have lent their glitter to his reign, 
among a people wounded in their vanity if not 
in their honor, and suffering under augmented 
imposts and conscriptions, and with an army 
likely to be overmatched in war, and which 
is & consuming curse in peace. The weight of 
cares comes with the weight of age, defeat at 
% period too late to be retrieved, and the props 
ot his dynasty are giving way when they 
ought to be strongest. Nemesis may appear 
to slumber, but she never loses sight of her 
victim. The term of a feverish life is ap- 
proaching, and with it we shall witness the end 
of that grandest of modern abortions, ‘‘ The 
Second Empire.” It will leave a few good rail- 
ways, some imposing but monotonous streets 
in Paris, a meretricious opera-house, a tradition 
of a great peep-show in the Champ de Mars, 
and the letter ‘‘ N.” emblazoned here and sculp- 
tured yonder, but which the chisel ot the 
stone-cutter and brush of the white-washer 
will speedily remove, as similar letters have 
been obliterated before. Little else, except a 
humiliating chapter in the history of France, 
strangely paralleling those recording the de- 
cline and fall of the Roman empire. 
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Norice—We have no travelling agents. All 
= representing themselves to be such are im- 
pos 








Our Principles. 

‘IT wouup reduce the rate of taxation to the 
lowest point that would defray the expenses of the 
Government, economically administered, and pay the 
interest and maturing obligations, and leave the prin- 
cipal af the bonded debt to be discharged in other and 
better times.’’—Senator Morton. 

“In the passage by Cong of a bill by two-thirds 
majority over a Presidential veto, the Executive power 
is constitutionally annibilated on that subject, and the 
President has no longer a right, for any reason, to in- 
terpose an obstacle to the administration of the law.""— 
Gov. Boutwell, 

“Under no circumstance shall the credit of the Na- 
tion or State bo injured by wrongful tampering with 
public obligations, nor shall the name of the Republic 
ever be dishonored by the slightest deviation from the 
path of financial integrity.”—Republican Convention of 
New-York. 

‘Let our laws and our institutions speak not of white 
men, not of red men, not of black men, not of men of 
any complexion; but like the laws of God—the Ten 
Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer—let them speak 
of the people.”’—Horace Mann, 








A. 


Special Notice. 


We shall be happy to enter into negotiations with 
any author of established reputation, whose 
engagements will permit, for a Continued 
Story for Tue Curmney Corner or the 
Lapy’s Macazmz. The highest price will 
be paid. Decision prompily given. 








The New Story. 


We finish this week Anthony Trollope’s ro- 
mance, “‘ The Last Chronicle of Barset,’’ and commence 
an exceedingly interesting story by an American 
anthoress, entitled, “Taming a Tartar,” which will 
probably occupy a place in our columns for the next 
six weeks. 





Antiquarian Impostures. 

Ever since Joe Smith found the copper 
plates on which was engraved ‘‘The Book of 
Mormon,” we have been pretty regularly sup. 
plied with ‘‘ mysterious inscriptions,” on bits 
of stone or plates of metal or mica, all from 
the Western mounds. The late Mr. School- 
craft, the veritable Jonathan Oldbuck of 
American archwology, had a pet pebble from 


& mound near Wheeling, which in a superficies 
of less than two square inches had letters 
from a dozen different alphabets, besides 
| ‘“‘idegraphic signs.” A plate from another 
mound, near Sandusky, in Ohio, was found 
*‘covered with inscriptions in an unknown 
character, containing no doubt the history of 


rather fine specimen of graphic mica, and so 
on indefinitely. 

All these inscriptions, however, were in un- 
known characters, and perhaps not as interest- 
ing as if they could be read and tell a story. 
The deficiency was soon supplied. A gentle- 
man named Wyrick, living in Newark, Ohio, 
a few years since, pretended to have found 
certain inscribed stones among the ancient 
earthworks near that place. They bore real 
Hebrew characters, and strangly enough con- 
tained an abridgment of the decalogue. AS 
confirming the old hypothesis of Boudinot and 
others, that the Indians are the descendants of 
the lost ‘‘ Ten Tribes of Israel,” these ‘‘ Holy 
Stones” became exceedingly popular in cer- 
tain circles, and it was solemnly intimated 
that they might be the very tablets of the 
Law which Moses brought down from Sinai. 
A little later a stone box was found, contain- 
ing a stone bearing a figure in relief, which 
was at once recognized as the effigy of Moses 
himself, from the unmistakable likeness it 
bore to the authentic pictures of the great 
Lawegiver to be found in Old Family Bibles. The 
The pious Oldbucks of both continents were now 
agog, and many and profound were the disquisi- 
tions on the Newark ‘‘ Holy Stones” by pseudo- 
antiquarians of both continents. Rabbis looked 
owlish, and old ladies of both sexes purred over 
them, while excellent but uncritical members 
of learned societies insisted that the stones 
should undergo a regular incubation. The most 
persistent of these was the late Secretary of 
the American Ethnological Society, who omit- 
ted no opportunity to intrude the ‘Holy 
Stones” on the attention of its members, un- 
til somehow, and much to the scientific dis- 
credit of the society, the notion got abroad that 
it accepted the stones as genuine relics, and 
were obtained as alleged by Mr. Wyrick. 
Finally, the society, to its amazement, found 
itself quoted in print as voucher for the stones, 
and sponsor for their finder. This appears to 
have been too much, and we notice that at a 
late meeting of the society, it repudiated all 
responsibility in the premises, and declared 
thatit ‘‘ never accepted the alleged inscriptions 
as genuine,” and that ‘in the opinion of the 
society ” the communication of Dr. J. H. Nicol, 
of Newark, where the stones were said to have 
been found, ‘affords the best and most con- 
sistent explanation of their true character.” 
The following is an extract from Dr. Nicol’s 
letter, and we shall probably hear no more of 
the Ohio ‘‘ Holy Stones.” 

“On the Ist day of November, 1860, I went in com- 
pany with Mr. John M, Hanes and Dr. John B, Hoover, 
and by a previous arrangement, to meet Mr. David 
Wyrick, and assist him in opening a mound which is 
about eight miles south of Newark. When we arrived, 
Mr. Wyrick was already on the ground waiting tor us, 
I worked by the side of Mr. Wyrick until he shoveled 
upa stone box, which in shape was like a spectacle- 
case. I took the box and washed it off. I discovered 
that it was in equal halves, and had a small hole in one 
end, and that it had very recently been rubbed all over 
with a piece of brass. We all wanted to open the box, 
except Mr. Wyrick, who objected. But while we were 
looking at it, it accidentally came open, and exposed to 
our view @ tablet, on which were inscribed Hebrew 
characters, and the figure ot a Jewish priest. <Alsoiron 
dowels, one on each side, still bright from being filed. I saw 
Mr. Wyrick the day before we went to dig, and he told 
me he had been over that day and made a fire to burn 
off a log where he wanted to dig. I took notice that 
there was no log nor traces of fire; not a leat scorched; 
and of course that made me suspect that all was not 
right. You can draw your own conclusions, Iron nails 
remaining bright in a wet, muddy condition for two or 
three thousand years! I was perfectly satisfied that 
Mr. Wyrick put the stone there the day betore, which 
might easily have been done. The same mound had 
been opened once before, some two or three feet deep 
in the same place where the stone was exhumed. The 
two gentlemen who were with me are of the same 
opinion as myself, They both live here. Mr. Wyrick 
got up all the excitement he could over his pretended 
discovery, and —- twenty-five cents a ticket for 
permission to see the stone. He did very well for 
awhile, but the excitement soon died out. He then 


bartered it toa Mr. Johnson, who resides in Coshocton, 
for a watch worth about ten dollars.” 








A party contemporary which has the equivocal 
reputation of being “everything by turns and 
nothing long,” is just now ‘* down on the nigger.” 
It treats us to “ horrible developments” of what 
the freedmen are doing and going to do, and in 
accents of alarm and reprobation winds up by 
telling us that in Virginia things have come to 
such a pass and the demoralization of the negroes 
is so complete, that “in many portions of the 
State they have refused to make contracts to do 
farm labor for the next year, except as tenants or 
for a share of the crops!” Is it possible that the 
negro has found out that he is a freeman, and has 
a right to dispose of his own labor? The fogy 
** Radicals” have no doubt taught him some such 
incendiary doctrine. This same - contemporary 
has the “exclusive” information that “the 
Spanish iron-clads Independencia and Huascar 
were expected to leave Coquimbo for the Pacific 
coast in a few days.” As the vessels named are 
Peruvian, and as Coquimbo is a port of Chile, the 
point of the paragraph becomes obvious. The 
geography and politics ofthe Herald are about 
on par, 





We hear much of the vast flow of German im- 
migration to this country, but little of the ebb, 
The expense of living here, especially in our large 





cities, has become so great that men with mod- 


a long-lost race,” but which proved to be only a 
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| erate incomes and families to educate and marry 
| cannot stand it. They have found out that living 
and education in Germany cost far less than at 
home, and are settling in many of the continental 
| towns, but especially in Stuttgart, where, a late 
visitor informs us, our countrymen greatly out- 
| number the English residents, and have nearly 
driven them out. 





THat great quantities of forged or counterfeit 
bonds and notes of our Government are in circu- 
lation every one, who knows anything of the 
matter, well understands. Conviction of the 
counterfeiters is difficult, and we regret to notice 
that most of these who are convicted soon after 
become “recipients of executive clemency.” 
This is the euphemism for turning ‘he scoundrels 
loose to renew their former practices. There is 
extant a letter of Newton, in which, as Master of 
the Mint, he feels compelled to advise his Majesty 
to let the law be executed upon a coiner: he says 
such persons never reform, and they teach others. 





A Leapine English Review speaks as follows of 
Mr. J. Disturnell’s ‘‘ Influence of Climate in North 
| and South America,” ete.: 


| «Tt treats only of America, but it contains a tolerably 
| perfect account cf American climates from the Arctic 
| circle to Cape Horn, It is interesting and curious to 
| observe how widely the climate of different places in 
| the same latitude varies, as between the Atlantic and 
| the Pacific coasts, the inland and the seaboard, the 
| neighborhood of the Lakes and the waterless interior of 
| the West. The extremes of American weather are also 
| very noticeable, the ther ter frequently having a 

range of as much as 125 or 130 degrees in the Northern 
| States, varying from a summer heat of 100 degrees toa 
| winter cold of 30 degrees below zero, It would seem 
that such aclimate must needs be unhealthy, yet the 
death-rate of the States is far lower than that of Eng- 
land; and that of Canada, with a summer that allows 
peaches ana grapes to ripen in the open air, and a win- 
ter almost Arctic in its severity, is one of the healthiest 
in the world. It is impossible, even from a cursory 
perusal of the work, not to draw the inference that heat 
and cold have far less to do than is often supposed with 
human health; that a dry air with the thermometer at 
ze'0 is less trying than one of our November fogs, and 
thata heat which would make an English town ty 
lential may be easily borne, if unaccompanied with the 
raing and moisture ot England. Mr. Disturnell point- 
edly connects climatic fevers with a high dew-point. 
We notice, to our surprise, that fever is a far less .ter- 
rible sccurge to the South than is ordinarily supposed, 
hardly equaling the ravages of consumption in the 
North. Probably its deadliest influence is limited toa 
comparatively narrow area, and the high average of the 
sea-coast towns is countervailed by the comparative 
immunity of the mountain lands of the interior. Not 
the least valuable portions of Mr. Disturne!l’s work 
refer to the soils and products of different parts of the 
os their actual crops and their potential capa- 

ities, 











Tue crops of the year have proved most boun- 
teous. In respect of wheat the sum total in 
bushels will exceed that of any harvest hitherto 
gathered in this country. It will surmount the 
figures of last year by 40,000,C00 to 50,000,000, 
As an approximate estimate upon the present 
data 220,000,000 to 225,000,000 bushels may be 
received as the crop of the entire country for 1867. 
As regards cotton, the Bureau of Agriculture es- 
timates the crop for the year at 2,500,000 bales— 
a practical disproval of the allegation that the 
abolition of slavery would terminate the pro- 
duction of cotton. The crops will soon exceed 
what they were before the war. 





Tae London Pall Mall Gazette says that a cor- 
respondent recently answered an advertisement 
in the Times proftering degrees for sale, and re- 
ceived the following reply: ‘‘ Bush Lane, Cannon 
street. Dear Sir: The degrees I am able to pro- 
cure are those of D. D., B. D., M. A., Ph. D., 
LL. D., and M.D. Please to inform me which of 
these you desire, and I will obtain it for you. I 
remain, yours truly, ———, A. A.” 





Tue entire correspondence relating to the at- 
tempted foundation of the Mexican empire and 
its fall is announced to be published by Duncker 
& Hamblot at Leipzig, who also announce three 
more volumes of the Emperor Maximilian’s me- 
moirs and essays. ' 





A writer in the London Atheneum, apropos of 
rectifications or emendations of certain passages 
in Shakespeare obviously wrong, suggests, with 
good reason, that the passage in Act V., Scene 1, 
of the “‘ Minsummer’s Night’s Dream,” which, in 
our received versions, runs : 

“Merry and tragical! tedious and brief! 
That is hot ice and wondrous strange snow,” 
should be changed thus : 


** Merry and tragical! tedious and brief! 
That is hot ice and wondrous sable snow.” 


This reading is more consonant with the evident 
sense of the couplet. 





No GRIEVANCE is greater to persons of moderate 
incomes than the demands made by benevolent 
busybodies, who, well off themselves, unfitted for 
practical life, and longing for employment, invent 
schemes for extracting subscriptions. 





Tue powerful reaction of America and its insti- 
tutions on Burope is thus characterized by the 
London Spectator : ‘‘Three millions of Germans, 
half of them Southern Germans, have settled in 
America. Day by day hundreds of Germans quit 
their country for the New World, week by weck 
dozens return utterly Americanized, month by 
month tons of American letters are distributed in 
every corner of the Empire—letters burning with 
a ‘liberalism’ stronger, redder, more implacable 
than that of the Anglo-Saxons. Ireland is scarcely 
more under the influence of America than Ger- 
many is, and of all the peoples now active among 
mankind the Americanized Germans are the most 
bitterly anti-sacerdotal, the most nearly akin to 
those whom we call in England Secularists. They 
shock and perplex even Americans, who care 
nothing about priests, and their influence acts on 
the Ultramontane Church like perpetual rain on 
plaster; and they are aided by a class as numer- 
ous, as powerful, and as anti-sacerdotal as them- 
selves,” 








Tue Emperor of Austria, when in Paris, wag 
well received by the Parisians, who saw in him, 
first, a possible ally; and, secondly, a capital 
means of satirizing theirGovernment. §o they 
praised him loudly for granting liberty to tho 
press, ministerial responsibility, right of meeting, 
and everything they would themselves like to ixave, 
but have not. ‘“ Huzza!” is the cry of the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine for Austria, and ‘‘ Liberté comme 
en Autriche !” 





Tue Parliament of North Germany has abolished 
all laws against usury. The majority of Germans 
have long been aware that a legal maximum for 
money is as absurd as a legal maximum for coals 
or corn, but the landlords have a notion that it 
enables them to borrow money on mortgage cheap, 
The Jews, they say, unless restrained by law, will 
cheat them, and they have actually carried a 
clause in the act providing that a mortgage on 
land may always be paid off at six monthe’ notice, 
written agreements to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 





Homan hair as merchandise is chiefly supplied 
to the world of fashion by France. Italy, Ger- 
many and Belgium likewise compete with France, 
but cannot beat her out of the field as to this sup- 
ply of the raw material. Religious houses and 
nunneries supply large quantities. The price of 
undressed hair varies from 50 francs to 60 francs 
the kilo of 82 ounces, In 1865 the price rose 
from 65 franes to 100 francs the kilo. In France 
68,000 kilogrammes of human hair are sold an- 
nually, 25,000 kilos of which are worked up into 
postiches. Thirteen thousand kilos are exported 
to foreign countries. The sale of the raw mate- 
rial and its value when worked into the plaits and 
puffs and chignons which adorn the heads of the 
belles, represent above 80,000,000 francs—that is 
about $16,000,000. 





WaAsuHInGTon, before the rebellion, contained a 
population of 65,900 souls ; but to-day it is said to 
have a population of 130,000, counting in the 
suburb of Georgetown. The buildings erected 
during the present year number not less than 
1,500, and yet rents continue exorbitantly high, 
and comfortable dwellings are hard to obtain at 
any price. Northern ideas of business have taken 
the place of the old way of letting well enough 
alone, and there is a new spirit of enterprise pre 
vailing, which promises to make the city worthy 
of being the national metropolis, 








TOWN COSSIP. 


Tue newspapers of the past week have teemed 

with accounts of the late storms, which culminated 
in a hurricane that has devastated some of the islands 
in the Caribbean Sea, causing a fearful loss of life as well 
as a ruinous annihilation of property. The island of 
St. Thomas was first visited, and her beautiful barbor, 
80 well sheltered from the trade winds of all seasons, 
turned in an instant to a boiling caldron of seething 
waters, which received the bodies of many sailors in 
their cold deathful grasp, not to be released till the 
dreadful day of judgment. The beautiful isle of Tortola, 
of the the same size as our own Manhattan, though a 
range of hills 1,600 feet in height traversed it from one 
end to the other, is said to have been so completely sub. 
merged by the waters heaped up in that awful day and 
night during which the hurricane raged, that no living 
thing thereon escaped to tell the woeful tale. Eight houre 
elapsed while not a spot of that cultivated bloom'ns 
island was visible; then the waters subsided, and the 
telegraph has already carried the mournful tidings 
around the world. 
The weather of New York City and vicinity has been 
of such an anomalous character, as makes it worthy of 
record, not as a wonderful freak of Nature, however, 
for the climate hereabouts is so very regular in being 
irregular, that your genuine Knickerbocker, wher 
spoken to about it, always feels safe in predicting / 
change in the existing state of the weather, and a 
proof of this assertion it is only necessary to cite th: 
prophets—from the sage of Brooklyn Heights, Mr. Mer 
riam, to Thatcher of to-day—who publish daily tht 
weather for to-morrow, basing their opinions apparently 
on the knowledge that no weather can last more than tw¢ 
days except very disagreeable north-east storms, whick 
always hold on for three days. The week began and 
ended with snow, with rain, frost, heat, wind and storm 
filling the rest of the time, till one wonders whether the 
dear delightiul Indian summer found in books and 
paintings, fur which this country is celebrated through 
the above-mentioned mediums, are things of the past 
altogether. The cold snap has brought out the new 
furs and furbelows of upper-tendom, and the Bismarck 
brown of our summer and autumn fancy seems likely 
to give way to heavenly blue. Cloaks of skyblue vel 
vet, so different in cut, trimming, buttons and braid, as 
to defy accurate description in the small space of our 
Gossip, appeared everywhere in a day. Large white 
pear] buttons seemed to be the favorites of the majority, 
and the very ornate cloaks were few. The muff has 
changed its appearance again, and a bird’s head now 
occupies the front lappet instead of the pretty animal 
head of last year. A Paris correspondent writes that 
in that city he has seen a muff of feathers. If so, they 
have not yet made a delut in New York, nor can they be 
very popular. Few birds there are whose pelts would 
make a handsome muff, but one gannot be sure what is 
beyond the capabilities or arts of a Parisian modiste. 
An [Irish bard strongly recommends spring as the most 
fitting season for weddings, drawing his conclusions 
from the animal kingdom, saying that the little birds 
choose their mates at that time, 


“Yes, even the bears do in couples agree,” 


but nous avons changé tout cela in the cities, and the winter 
is the favorite time to get mgrried. For what does ® 
young lady most desire after she has secured a hus 
band? None can doubt tnat a brilliant wedding and 4 
round of balls, parties, petits soupers, etc., are nearest to 
her inmost heart, because, generous creature, she 
wishes to show the fashionable world what a ‘reasuré 
of a husband she has snatched from it “ till-death-do-us 
rt.”’ 

The Annual Convention of the Protestant Episcopa! 
Church of the Diocese of New York has assembled and 
adjourned. The most important business tranaacted 
was the passing of a resolution which provides thst, 
with the consent of the General Convention, this diovese 
shall be divided into three, the new ones being ca!led 
the Diocese of Albany, containing the northern portion 





of the State, and the Diocese of Booklyn, containing a} 
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Long Island, the division to take place on the 18th of 
November, 1868. 
Amusements in the City. 


The weck ending Wednesday, November 20, has been 
ly unexciting in the line of city amusements, 
gibeit there has been no lack of reasonably-creditable 
entertainments. The Only operatic sensation was the 
fret production in this councry of Gonoud’s “ Romeo 
eGiulietta,” at the Academy on Friday evening the 15th, 
afer 6 brief interregnum, and with the ing parts 
jn the hands — throats) of Miss Hauck as Juliet, 
gignor Pancani as Romeo, Signorina Ronconi as the 
Page, Signor Testa as Tybalt, Signor Orlandina as Mer- 
cui, Signor Autonucci as Capulet, Madame Fleury as 
the Nurse, etc., Mr. Cari Bergman at the baton. The 
juction has been made too late for critical comment 
wis week; but enoAgh may be said to give the uuder- 
gianding that the notable production and the re- 
turn to popwar prices which has accom it, 
cannot do otherwise than add to the 
prilliancy of the remaining season. “Romeo” will 
of courte have many titions, and we shall com- 
ment on it hereafter. ame Fanny Janauschek, 
meanwhile, has continued her round of German tragic 
performances, adding another to her powerrul réles in 
tat of Marianne, in the drama of the same name, * * * 
To close the operatic and musica], it may be remarked 
that the “Grande Duchesse” holds on its — 
way at the Theatre Frangais; that the new Lyric 
Mall, Sixt Avenue, opposite Reservoir Square, was 
opened yn Friday eveuing the 15th, with a grand 
orchestral concert under the direction of Theodore 
Thoma 4—grand concerts to be given there every Friday 
aod 8 ynday evening throughout the winter; that the 
Arior, Society gave a grand concert at Steinway Hall on 
Thu geday evening the 14th; and that the Philharmonic, 
aft & several public rehearsals, gave their first concert 
#, the Academy on Saturday evening the 16th, Carl 
“forgman couductiug and the valuable aid added of Mad. 
Camille Urso, the violiniste, and Mr. Richard Hoffman, 
the pianist. 

Mr, A. S. Caswell, a promising young organist of 
Jersey City, gave the first of a series of concerts on 
Ynesday evening the 12th inst., at the Tabernacle, 
assisted by Madame Varian Hoffman, Miss M. E. Jones, 
Mr. J. R. Thomas and Mr. Edward Hoffman. Miss 
Jones, the debutante, was received with special favor— 
in fact achieved a positive success. Her voice is a con- 
tralio ot rare quality, and with proper culture will be- 
come & teature in our concert-rooms. Mrs, Morris, the 
popular soprano of Dr. Adams’s Church, of Madison 
Avenue, will be the leading artist for the second con- 
cert of the series, 

Dramatically, the leading sensation has certainly been 
the production of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s “‘ Nor- 
wood” dramatized by Messrs. Augustine Daly and 
Joseph Howard, Jr., at the New York Theatre, on Mon- 
day evening the llth. The whole affair is a remarkable 
one and almost paralyzes criticism if it does not disarm 
it, Rev. H. W. Beecher writes worse than he speaks; he 
writes novels worse than anything else; his ncvels, if 
they have merit, have precisely that domestic element 
exactly opposed to the dramatic, so that they must be in- 
evitably worse on the stage than anywhere else; and add 
to this that the dramatization is made by precisely the 
persons least likely to be en rapport with the r of 
Plymouth Church, and producea ata house where e 
mi leading people have a mission for light play and 
burlesque if for anything—then some idea may be 
‘formed of the magnificent incongruity of the whole 
affair. Mr. Daly has much talent as a dramatist, but 
he has grappled his master. ‘‘ Norwood” is trach of 
the most melancholy character; and though there are 
some good scene sets in the piece, and some pleasant 
effects, both are lost in the native inanity of material. 
As to the acting, the Vforrell Sisters and Miss Celia 
Logan are splendidly out of place, the only spark of 
proprievy being in the employment of Jennie as “ that 
Hardscrabble boy.’’ Of tha other representatives, by 
far the best is Mr. Welsh Edwards as the negro Pete, 
and after him comes Mr. Donnelly as the undertaker 
Turfmould. If the day had not gone beyond all that, 
we should say that ‘‘ Norwood ”’ had all the features of 
adeserved failure, in spite of the talent employed on 
it and the commendable enterprise displayed by the 
management; and we should regret it the less, because 
the sooner that tine comes when the newspaper notoriety 
ofa story commands a place for it on the stage, the 
better, Butas the day has gone beyond all that, who 
knows what may be its lease of profitable life? 

At Wallack’s the fine old comedies have been the 
leading features, the leading characters in the able 
hands of Messrs. J. W. Wallick, E. L. Davenport, Gil- 
bert, Mesdames Rose Eytinge, Morant,&c. * * * 
At the Olympic, the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
with all the pleasant features before noted. * * * At 
Niblo’s the “Biack Crook.” * * * At Banvard’s 
the “Devil’s Auction,”” with Morlacchi. * * * At 
Barnum’s, ‘*Green Bushes,” with the welcome re- 
entree of the Van Amburgh Menagerie on Monday the 
ih, * * * At the Bowery, Miss Fanny Morgan 
Pheips in Irish and miscellaneous characters, * * * 
At the German Stadt Theatre, German Opera. * * * 
At the New York Circus, Joseph Pfau, the Russian 
symnast, leading the business. * * * At the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, burlesque and light-comedy still, Mrs. 
Sedley Brown replaced by Miss Blanche Chapman; and 
at the Theatre Comique, San Francisco Minstrels, Ton: 
Pastor's, etc., a group of minor performances of pKa 
ing droliery, * * At Dodworth’s, Hartz, the 
Wizird, returned from Europe. 








ART GOSSIP. 


Tue season for art exhibition has now tully 
tet in, and, as most of the artists have returned to town 
from their summer quarters, there will soon be material 
enough ot hand to keep the critics and connoisseurs 
from going to rest during the winter. 

The earliest symptom of the opening of the regular 
Winter season was the private view of the pictures con- 
tributed by members of the Artists’ Fund Society, 
Which took place on the evening of Monday, November 
llth. Owing to the winter exhibition of the Academy 
of Design, room could not be obtained in the building 
‘cupied by that association for the exhibition of the 
Artists’ Fund pictures, which have consequently been 
placed on view in Putnam’s Art Gallery, 661 Broadway. 
There are fewer pictures in this exhibition than we 
had been accustomed to see in former years; but this 
is owing to the fact that no pictures have been admitted 
except such as have been contributed specially for the 
benefit of the fund. In the landscape department, 
Particularly, there are many interesting works now on 
view in the gallery. Many of the long-established 
Paintersare represented on the walls, and not a few of 
our younger artists are noticeable for the satisfactory 
Progress made by them since last year. We shall give 
Roles of the pictures in this exhibition from time to 
me, It will remain open until about December 22d. 

And the first winter exhibition of the Academy of 
Design is now also open. A private view was given to 
Members of the press, and other invited visitors, on 
the afternoon of Thursday, November 14th, and in the 
evening a large number of persons noted in the circles 
of literature, art, and fashion, attended the recepti 
hcld in the galleries. These occasions are always very 
‘gteeable ones, and the reunion in question was no 
*xception to the precedent. With regard to the pictures, 
We shall defer speaking of them until after we shall 
lave made a thorough inspection of the galleries. 

On the 20th of December one of the galleries of the 
Academy of Design will be occupied by the works of 
he Society of Painters in Water Colors, who have ar- 
- for opening their inaugural exhibition on that 

¥. Pictures will be received up to December 17th. 

A collection of landscapes by F. A. Butman is now on 
view in the Somerville Art Gallery, No. 62 Fifth Avenue, 

Pictures were exhibited privately to a number ef 








privileged visitors on Friday evening, November 15th, 
on which occasion they elicited much favorable com- 
ment. Mr. Butman had long been a resident of Cali- 
fornia, and his material is drawn chiefly from the 
striking scenery west of the Rocky Mountains, his 
studies from which are very numerous and varied. By- 
and-by we shall speak of his pictures more in detai). 
Among the ari-sbows now open in this city, a very 
interesting one is the marble statue of Edwin Forrest, 
the work of Thomas Ball. The tragedian is represented 
im the character of “Coriolanus,” which is, perhaps, 
the best of his personations for the display of his indi- 
vidualities and striking physical points. The figure is 
about six feet four inches in height, and the aspect of 
the statue, in general, is Roman to a wonderful degree. 
In form, as well as in face, the characteristics of the 
are very happily rendered, and we have no 
hesitation in saying that this work raises Mr. Ball to a 
— high position amid the group of American sculp- 
rs. 


Mr. Schauss has arrived from Europe, and will shortly 
have some important novelties on view in his gallery. 
It is probable that Constant Mayer’s fine picture of 
“Maud Miller,” which is now finished, will soon be 
placed on erhibition here. In this gallery there are 
now to be seen two very fine English engravings, by 
Simmons, after the paintings by Henry Barrand, an 
artist who has attained much renown in England, 

his works are but little known here. The 
pp re of these engravings is a view of the famous 
“Rotten Row,” where the swells and belles of London 
are wont to disport themselves on fine afternoons, at 
the proper season of the year. It contains a great num- 
ber of portraits, a key to which accompanies the en- 
graving. The other printisa portrait one ot the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, on horseback, and is executed 
with all the delicacy and gradation for which the Eng- 
lish school of engraving is noted. These pictures, which 
are the property of a private connoisseur, are for sale. 








OUR LONDON LETTER. 


How to Settle the Roman Question—A Congress of Cardi- 
nals—German Centralization— Abyssinia, 


Tue temporal power of the Pope must ‘slide.’ 
There is a European opinion against its continuance, and 
its maintenance is adverse to the policy of the day. 
Even Austria has thrown off the temporal power, and 
Spain, with all her ignorance and bigotry, pulled down 
convents, kicked out the fraternities, and confiscated 
the revenues of the religious houses. No doubt the 
opinion of the Catholic Powers is ‘‘a Pope at Rome,” 
and “Rome only.” Beyond that, the “how” the Pope 
is to be there is a matter of arrangement. Why 
not enlarge the political borders of the sacred college ? 
Let each Catholic country nominate a certain number of 
cardinals to the sacred college in proportion to the 
rank and importance of the power, so that there would 
be a perfectly independent sacred college of electors. 
These would elect a Pope, as the Pontificate became 
vacant, and would be inviolable in their persons, and 
correspondence, and homes, as the ambassadors of the 
countries to which they belonged. Their revenues— 
Pope and cardinalse—should be guaranteed, and their 
jurisdiction in affairs purely spiritual and over the 
hierarchy left intact. But the civil government should 
be given up to “ United Italy ” for the best of all possi- 
ble reasons, that it is impossible. No amount of French 
bayonets can sustain what public opinion has under- 
mined, and Italy might flourish with King and Pope as 
Japan between Tycoon and Mikado. Make in fact the 
sacred college 2 European religious congress of Cathol- 
icism, in which the cardinals are the sacred ambassa- 
dors, presided over by their president, the pontiff. Why 
this cannot be done is inconceivable, except that the 
chief Catholic Powers desire to keep up this European 
“row” forthe sake of intermeddling in the affairs of 
that unhappy pevineula. The English Government is said 
to have spoken out against the reoccupation of Rome, 
which may have had some weight; but the best card 
that has turned up for the Pope is the French nobility 
—and the old Bourbonist court hand—which has left 
the Faubourg St. Germain to spiinter a lance for the 
Popedom against all comers, especially Garibaldians, 
with success at first, but what next we shall see, 

In the meantime Prussia is binding another coil round 
South Germany. Her great instrument is the “ Zoll. 
verein;” all Germany must enter it, for this reason, 
that it is a question of profit and loss. Now the princi- 
ples of a union always grow stronger, and commercia} 
unity, unity of military and civil organization, or in 
other words, centralization, makes great headway in 
Germany. What Prussia offers is protection, military 
and civil, to the outlying States of Germany, and 
where else are they to find it? Certainly not in France, 
anxious for the left bank of the Rhine, or in Austria, a 
Sclavonic rather than German power. So every day 
strengthens the hands of Prussia and increases the 
difficulties of France, and even an alliance with 
Austria, which is hatching or addling at the present 
moment, will not improve the position of France as 
regards Germany. It was that retroactive power, the 
‘*Austrian match,” as it was called, which damaged 
the first empire, and it requires no prophet to foresee 
or foretell that it will do no good to the second. France 
itself cannot afford to be reactionary, else she must throw 
away her moral as well as her physical power. At the 
present moment Europe has less to hope from her than 
from Prussia or Italy, who are united at the moment by 
mutual interest. The Liberal portion of the French 
press are consequently adverse to the reoccupation of 
Rome, but the Papal party consider that the revolution 
has collapsed, and that the Emperor will support the 
Pope and coerce Italy, abandoning for the present all 
active interference in the affairs of Germany. The 
affair is coming off as I predicted in my former letter, 
reoccupation of Rome and no war with Germany. 

Here the interest in the Abyssinian expedition has 
rather subsided. The chief difficulties are considered 
to be the physical and the kind of guerrilJa warfare that 
the natives can carry on, wearying toa regular army. 
If Theodore has an adverse party against him in the 
country which will co-operate with a British force, the 
affair may possibly be brought to a successful issue; if 
they all unite against the invader, and run about ina 
guerrilla war, it may require some time to reduce 
the Abyssinian potentate to submission. He seems to 
hold in scorn every appeal that has been made to bim, 
and must accordingly take his fate. No physical difi- 
culties resist for any time a resolute enemy such as he 
will find the British force to be, so that sooner or later he 
will have to make terms and surrender the captives 
No one likes the expedition here, as it will cost much’ 
and no advantage, political or otherwise, is to be ob- 
tained from it—even a territorial compensation would 
be useless. It has been undertaken as a question of 
prestige in the East, and to assert the immunity ot the 
“ Civis Britannicus ” from Oriental insult and capitivity, 
It is, however, one of those “little” wars which are as 
well avoided, and possibly might have been, had the 
ciptives possessed more prudence and a better appre 
ciation of the character of that “sincere Christian’; 
monarch, Theodore, who unites fanaticism to obstinacy 





SCIENCE, LITERATURE & STATISTICS. 


A oytm~prtcat vessel of fine red earth has 
been found at Athens, having on one side the word 
Demosion—“ public.” Either it was the public property, 
or, as may be said, “‘common” measure, It has the 
stamp of an owl and olive branch, emblems of the city 
of Athens. It seems to have been of considerable 
dimensions, although its size is not given, for its con- 
tents are stated to be nine French decilifres and six 
millitres, It is supposed to have been an ancient 
choenia, or bushel. 

M. Ntepce px St. Vicror, to whom photo- 
graphy is indebted for many highly important dis- 
coveries, has recently found that surfaces which 
have been exposed to the light have a definite decom- 
posing action on salts of silver, when placed in contact 
with them in the dark. 





Amone the costs of a great city, the life item 
should be taken into account, as well as the money item. 
Last year 205 persons, nearly four a week, were killed 
in the streets of London by wheeled vebicler. This 
number includes the fatal cases, the deaths only; i 
would be doubled if all the injuries occasioned by 
wagons, carts and carriages were reckoned. 


An alloy, called artificial gold, has recently 
attracted some attention in this country, from the sup- 
position that its employment is likely to banefit our tin 
and copper workers. A contemporary gives the follow- 
ing account of it: It is composed of pure copper, 100 
parts; pure tin, 17° parts; magnesia, 6 parts; tartar of 
commerce, 9 parts; sal ammoniac, 3-6 parts; and quick- 
lime, 1-6 part. The copper is first melted, then the 
lime, magnesia, sal ammoniac, and tartar are added, 
little at a time, and the whole is briskly stirred for about 
half-an-hour, so as to mix thoroughly, after which the 
tin is thrown on the surface in small grains, stirring 
until entirely fused. The crucible is now covered, and 
the fusion kept up for about thirty-five minutes, when 
the dross is skimmed off, and the alloy found ready for 
use. It is quite malleable and ductile, and may be 
drawn, stamped, chased, beaten into powder or into 
leaves, like gold-leaf. In all of which conditions it is 
not distinguishable from gold even by good judges, 
except by its inferior weight. 








Amonast recent patents connected with pho- 
tography is one taken out by Mr. G. Morvan, of New 
Jersey, for making transfers to lithographic stone, etc. 
A negative being obtained from the design, it is printed 
by light on paper, prepared as follows: A suitable paper, 
albuminized or not, is placed in a bath of sour milk, for 
the purpose of giving it greater strength and solidity. 
When taken from this it is allowed to dry at an ordinary 
temperature, and is coated with the following material: 
half a pound of French glue dissolved in a pint of 
water, added, while boiling, to a solution of one-third 
of an ounce of permanganate of potash in a quart of 
water, and used cool, The paper thus coated is dried 
in the dark, and exposed nnder the negative. After 
removing, and before developing, cover the first coating 
with another composed of equal parts of bitumen, 
white wax, and Burgundy pitch, dissolved in a sufficient 
quantity of essence of lavender to allow of its being 
spread smoothly over the surface. Let this also dry in 
the dark; after which place it with the black side up- 
ward in a bath of cold water, which diesolves those 
parts on which the light has not acted, and carries with 
it the superincumbent mixture of wax, bitumen and 
Burgundy pitch. The proof is finished by a few strokes 
of a sponge, and, when dry, can be transferred to litho- 
graphic stone, or to zinc or other metal, by contact and 
pressure in the ordinary manner; to be printed from, 
if on stone, and to be engraved with acids on the metal, 
the composition protecting the parts it covers from the 
action of the etching fluid. 





A new method of testing armor-plates for 
ships has been introduced and tried at Chatham Dock- 
yard, England, in which the detection of interior and 
unseen flaws is made by means of a magneto-electric 
current. The results are described as satisfactory and 
conclusive, whether in plates or bars, the smallest de- 
fects having been discovered. The same process can 
be used in the testing of great guns and rifle barrels, so 
that if the first results should be confirmed in repeti. 
tion of the experiments, the authorities can at any time 
assure themselves of the strength or weakness of their 
artillery and armor-plates. 





One of the wonders of California is a mam- 
moth grape-vine at Montecito, near San Francisco. It 
was planted by a lady, Donna de Dominguez, over sixty- 
five years ago, trom a slip which she had cut in Mon- 
terey county for ahorse-whip. It is trained on a trellise 
about ten feet from the ground, and covers now & space 
of ninety-three feet by about fifty. The circumference 
of the trunk, five inches from the ground, is three feet 
three and a half inches; and eight feet high, just below 
the branches, it measures four feet and three inches, 
It bears about 8,000 pounds of grapes per annum, and 
is said to almost support the family which own it, 





Tne principal coins of Japan circulating an- 
terior t> 1858 were the gold kobang, the gold ileebu, and 
the silver itzebu. The original kobang of gold was 
worth about $3.50. The gold itzebu was worth one. 
third of the gold kobang, and the silver itzebu equaled 
in value 32 cents, At the time of the partial opening 
up of foreign trading transactions the kobang circula- 
ted in Japan at 4 itzebus, although ite European 
value was actually nearly 14 itzebus! The immediate 
ec msequence of this latter circumstance on the sharp 
traders ot America and England was to induce them to 
buy up all the kobangs that came in their way at the 
Japanese valuation, By this proceeding, which no 
doubt enlightened the poor natives, and revealed to them 
the truly commercial character of their pew customers, 
the latter gained large sums of money. The lesson 
thus practically taught and forcibly illustrated was 
speedily learnt by the Japanese, who set about pur- 
chasing the remaining kobangs. The result necessarily 
was a total disappearance of the kobang from the chau- 
nels of general circulation. Another result is that the 
Japanese are about coining the money, on the Ameri- 
can standard, with American machinery. 





Tux Registrar-General of England has pub- 
lished a curious return of the ber of suicides in 
England during the eight years from 1858 to 1865. They 
average 1,300 annually, ard to every million of the 
population run thus in each successive year: 66, 64, 70, 
68, 65, 66, 64 and 67. Haneing has always been the 
death generally adopted by suicides, 28 out of the ratio 
of 67 per million suicides falling under this head. After 
hanging follow cutting, stabbing or drowning, poison- 








and who inherits neither the wisdom of Solomon nor 





the munificence of the Queen of Sheba, 





iny, and by firearms. The ratio of suicides per million 
of the respective populations in 1864 was 110 in Francer 

















64 in England, 45 in Belgium, 90 in Italy, and 15 in 
Spain. 


Tae London Engineer says : ‘‘To such won- 
derful perfection has the process of manufacturing test 
objects for microscop+s been carried, that M. Nobert, 
of Grelfswald, in Prussia, has engraved lines upcn glass 
so close together that upward of eighty thousand would 
goin the space of an English inch. Several series of 
these lines were engraved upon one slip of glass. By 
these the defining power of any object.glass could be 
Secertained. As test objects they are equal to, ani even 
rival, many natural objects which have hitherto been 
employed for this purpose. The delicate lines on some 
of the diatomacs are separated from each other by the 
One fiftythousandth part of an inch, while the finest 
lines engraved by M. Nobert are not more than the one- 
hundred-th éth part of an inch apart.” 








Tx total annual value of the gold and silver 
manufacttired in France is set down at $19,128,000. The 
number of matitifacturers is 1250, and 20,500 persons 
find employment iri the trade. Since 1855 the masters 
and workmen have formed themselves into a common 
association for the amicable ajustment of their re- 
spective interests. 


—— 
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Preparing for a Quiet Sunday Uncer The 
Operation of the Excise Law. 


Tue Excise Law, which the Legislature 
passed for the benefit of New York City, provides that 
no lager beer, ale, whisky, wine or other liquors, shall 
be sold on Sunday, that is, from twelve o’clook on 
Saturday night to sunrise on Monday. Many devices 
have been gotten up by the liquor dealers to evade this 
law, but so far without material success. Our illustra- 
tion shows the common method of buying a large sup- 
ply of the ardent on Saturday for Sunday’s consump- 
tion. The fourth ward in New York City comprises a 
large class of persons in moderate circumstances, day 
laborers, poor mechanics, and others whoee sources of 
living are not so evideut to the eye of the passer-by. 
With the pertinacity of the man who feels that as one 
of his dearest rights has been invaded by the Jaw it has 
become his duty to evade or break that law, this class 
of people almost unanimously provide themselves with 
their liquor on Saturday night, even though some in- 
dispensable tool or article of clothing goes to the pawn- 
broker’s to obtain the needful cash, 





A ParistAn correspondent writes : 


“The last days of the exhibition have arrived, the 
Commission having wis-ly determined to k faith 
with the exhibitors by closing on the day originally 
named, There will be a few supp'ementary days for 
sales, probably, but on the 81st of October every ex- 
hibitor will be at liberty to remove his goods, This is 
well, tor any departure from the original plan inflicts 
grievous hardship — numbers of people whose en- 
Gene are for the whole season of the Exhibition, 

oreover, November is not the season for at 
exhibitions; the wind whistles through the long vistas, 
and the leaden sky takes the color and brilliancy out of 
the pretty things, and with them half their charm. 
The park still looks very pretty, but it is no longera 
lounge, but a place for good brisk constitutionals; 
much of the picturesqueness of the out-ot-doors show 
has disappeared; the Egyptians, Levantins, Arabs, 
Nubians, etc., have gone shivering away, with their 
camels and asses, to a warmer aud more congenial 
climate. The Cairo house is @ deserted hall; the fili- 
gree makers no longer chatter and laugh amidst the 
blonde beauties of Western Europe; the barber's shop 
in the corner is as silent as a tomb; and the only sound 
in the place is the mournful patter of the small foun- 
tain in one corner, where in the August heats the 
blackest little imp that I ever saw used to dabble and 

use himself while washing the silverring. The 
Viceroy’s café is closed; the fragrant cup and pipe no 
longer await the visitor in that eiegant snuggery where 
the master of old Nile gave the world a lesson in hospi- 
tality. The little chattering Japanese looked nipped 
and miserable the other day in their pretty summer 
cage; and the Chinese tea-sellers, I have no doubt, 
have learned the use of a French chaufferette, if the foot- 
warmer, jike 80 many more inventions, be not of Ocles- 
tial origin. The Tunisian musiciins stil! send forth their 
curious chant—they were firrt in the field, and they seem 
determined to be last; but before this letter appears 
Tarks, Egyptians, Arabs, Tunisians, Nubians, C./inese, 
and Japanese will all have vanished, and the Champ de 
Mars will know them no more for ever.” 


A Prrasant Day.—The Frank Leslie Guards, 
com; of some of the most military of our em- 
, and under command of Ciptain Ray, made a 
t excursion on Thursday, the 14th of November, 
to dmann’s Hamilton Park. They are a fine, happy- 
looking, intelligent body of men, and numbered on the 
t occasion sixty-four muskets. Some idea may 
formed of their popularity wnen we mention that 
their triends contributed no less than fifty-seven prizes, 
and valued at over $2,000. Their festivities were of the 
most gratifying character, and nothing occurred to mar 
them. The target practice was very creditable to them. 
The invited guests, who seemed enter into the fes- 
tivities with great gusto, comprised some of the most 
eminent merchants, artists and literary men of the 
day, including some visitors from Boston and Phila- 
delphia 
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OPENING OF THE DUDLEY FOUNTAIN IN THE MARKET PLACE, DUDLEY, ENGLAND. 


Upening of the Dudley Fountain, in the , the beneficence of some private individual, for our 
Ma:ket Place, Dudley, England, fountains; but in England it is the Earl of this or Duke 

The practice of erecting drinking-fountains in the | of that who donates the tountain. Our illustration 
city well-nigh effaces oll memories of “the old oaken represents the openiog of a fountain in the town of 











THE NEW FISH MARKET AT YARMOUTH, ENGLAND. 











THE RODMAN GUN RECENTLY TESTED AT SHOEBURYNESS, ENGLAND. 


bucket, the iron-bound bucket’’ that may have hung | Dudley, England, by the Earl of Dudley and Ward, and 
in some well for each of us in our early days. In this | the acknowledgment of the donation by the Deputy- 
country we are indebted to the city government, | Mayor, with thanks irom the President of the Dudley 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, or ' Temperance Society, 


CHILI—THE BAY OF VALPARAISO DURING THE RECKRNT HUBRICANE. 
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THE NEW DOCK AT MALTA, 


The New Fish Market at Yarmouth, England, is the richest of all the seas of the world ip 
England. the store of fish which it contains, And not only is fish 

Yarmouth, situated on the eastern shore of England | so abundant there, but the quality is equal to the 
at the mouth of the River Yare, has ‘long been celevra- |! quantity, the fish being superior in flavor and nutri- 
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UNLOADING TZA SHIPS IN THE EAST INDIA DOCKS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE CHIME OF BELLS IN THE PARK AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


tod as cle headquarters of all fishermen. Well indeed , tious qualities to that of any other sea in the world 
may it be so, for the great Nortuern Sea, or German | This market has been erected on the side of the River 
Ocean, which washes the shores ot the east coast of | Yare, above Yarmouth, and, although not a building of 
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THE DWARFS, KISS JOSZI, JEAN PICCOLO AND JEAN PETIT, IN THE PLAY OF ‘‘ ¥LOTTE BURSCHE,” AT THE STADT THEATRE, NEW YORK CITY.—SEE PAGE 171. 


imposing exterior, is, nevertheless, of great extent, 
having a wharfage capable of accommodating the large 
fleet of boats that are continually unloading their fishy 
cargoes. The roof of the market is supported on iron 
Pillars, The building is open toward the wharf but 
enclosed in the rear with doors which give access to 
the railroad, by whose aid tresh fish can be transported 
quickly to any part of the British Kingdom. 


The Rodman Gun, recently Tested at Shoe- 
buryness, England. 


We here give a picture of the fifteen-inch Rodman 
gun, cast at Pittsburg, lately tested at Shoeburyness, 
England, where, by its great battering power, it con- 
siderably astonished the natives. It is not rifled, gives 
& round shot of 453 pounds, a velocity of 1,500 feet a 
second, with a charge of 100 pounds of powder, and 
easily pierces the eight-inch plates of the target repre- 
senting a section of the hull ot the celebrated frigate 
Warrior. The English authorities prefer the Armstrong 
gun or rifled guns, however, alleging that they are 
better at long range. 


The Bay of Valparaiso, Chile, during the 
Recent Hurricane. 


The Bay of Valparaiso, lately the scene of tne Spanish 
bombardment, has been visited by a power that may 
not be gainsayed. On the 10th of August a terrific 
hurricane destroyed the shipping that had congregated 
here, expecting a safe harbor and sure anchorage. 
During the height of this storm five French sailors 
made the most heroic endeavors to reach and save a 
lady on a Danish ship, but the force of the wind dashed 
the frail row-boat, in which they braved the angry 
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waters, against the Danish 
vessel, shivering it to 
atoms. One of the daring 
crew was drowned, the 
other four being saved, 
A purse of $500 was made 
up in Valparaiso for the 
unfortunate’s relatives, as 
a mark of esteem for his 
gallant conduct, 


The New Dock at 
Malta. 


The giant steps which 
the science of shipbuild- 
ing has taken since 1860 
has necessitated great al- 
terations in the construc- 
tion of the shipyards and 
dry docks of such a mari 
time nation as the Eng- 
lish. We present our 
readers with a picture of 
a new dry dock at Malta, 
just finished. The new 
dock is about 475 feet in 
length, with 30 feet mini- 
mum depth of water on 
the sill of the gates at all 
tides, the width at the 
top being 102 feet, the 
width of the floor 45 feet, 
and the width of the en. 


DANIEL DREW, ESQ.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY 
BRADY.—SEE PAGE 171. 
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THE DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT MADISON, NEW JERSEY. 


trance gates 80 feet. The 
excavation was first made 
in the soft rock of the 
island, and afterward 
finished with a harder 
stone from the island of 
Gozo. In this style of dry 
dock the ship is flvated 
in, and the water must 
then be pumped out, 
leaving her high and dry. 
As the water subsides, 
shores are placed against 
the ship’s sides, keeping 
her upright. In this coun- 
try we more trequently 
use a floating dry dock, 
which is lowered under 
the ship, the water pump- 
ed out of the compart- 
ments of the dock, and 
the ship is raised to the 
surface by the buoyancy 
of the air in the water- 
proof compartments of 
the dock, 


The Chime of Bells 


in the Park of the 
Parts Exhibition. 


The chimes of bells in 
this country might be 
counted on one’s fingers, 





but in’ Europe they are much more numerous, One 
of the chief attractions of the Park of the Paris Exhi- 
bition is a chime composed of forty-three bells, com- 
prising all the notes of the gamut, which perform 
delightfully each hour, when the great clock of the Ex- 
hibition strikes. 


Charge of Brazilian Cavalry at Peru-Hue, 
Paraguay. 


Aftcr a long inaction of over a year, the allies see 
to have learned that temporizing, in war, is often more 
costly and murderous than the most desperate enter- 
prise. Certain it is that the bullets of the Paraguayans 
have killed less of the allied army of Brazil and the 
Argentine Republic than have the fevers and miseries 
of the swamps of Paraguay. Awaking, then, from their 
sleep of twelve months before Humaita, the allies in. 
formed their enemies of the fact by crossing the marshes 
of Hembuco, and, after severa] brilliant engagements, 
succeeded in holding both banks of the Paraguay River, 
thus opening the route to Assumption, the capital ot 
Paraguay. The cavalry charge pictured here was the 
most dashing engagement of the whole campaign, being 
made by General Andra de Neves for the purpose of 
rescuing General Mitre and staff from the enemy. 


Unloading Tea Ships in the East India 
Docks, London, England. 


The tea-trade is a very peculiar one, profitable or 
otherwise, as the persons employed therein are diligent 
or not. The races between the clippers with the new 
crop of tea are as exciting and are reported as faith- 
fully as any event on the British racecourse, and the 
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names of the successful craft and her commander 
are duly recorded for preservation in the annals of fame 
among the wonderful doings of the men who are fa- 
miliar with the workings of the great deep. Charles 
Reade, the great novelist, has given us in his nvvel, 
“Very Hard Cash,” a full and intereszing account of 
loading a ship with tea, with the music sung by the 
sailors as they stowed the cargo away. The work of uv- 
loading the ship on her arrival at the Eas: India Docks in 
London is a very different piece of business. No sturdy 
sailor walks round a capstan to hau! out the chests of 
tea, an engine does the work more swiftly, steadily and 
uatiringly. In order to keep the advantage of a quick 
passage, it is necessary to unload with the greatest dis- 
patch, and the dock presents a lively scene during the 
whole operation. 








WAITING. 
BY ADA VROOMAN. 


Swerr words, and kisses, and laughter, 
Sweet words said under the breath, 
Long smothering kisses—and after, 
A blacker horror than death. 


My e:eeks are the color of roses, 
My great eyes glimmer and shine, 
My brows are the brows of a goddess, 
My mouth is redder than wine. 


I am fair, Iam young, Iam merry, 
The world crouches down at my feet, 

The Helen who fled with young Paris, 
Was not more wondrously sweet. 


And yet—there’s a woman that’s fairer, 
Though her eyes are as dull as a stone; 
She is fair, for he loves her—he loves her— 
He makes her, and calls her, his own. 


My cheeks are the color of roses, 
But stamped with a deathly sign ; 
My brows are the brows of a goddess, 
But crowned with a poisonous vine. 


T am fair, I am young, I am merry, 
I smile from morning to night, 

But I groan and turn in my slumber, 
My face grown haggard and white. 


Some day I shall go to the woman 
Who takes him away from me; 

I shall kill her, and hide her securely, 
And then—I think we shall see. 


Till then—loathed kisses, and laughter, 
Sweet words said under the breath, 
Long, smothering kisses—and after, 
A blacker horror than death, 








Taming a Tartar. 


CHAPTER I, 


“Dean mademoiselle, [ assure you it is an ar- 
rangement both profitable and agreeable to one, 
who, like you, desires change of occupation and 
scene, a8 wellas support. Madame la Princesse 
is most affable, generous, and to those who please 
her, quite child-like in her affection.” 

* But, madame, am I fit for the place? does it 
not need accomplishments and graces which I do 
not possess? There is a wide difference between 
being a teacher in a Pensionnat pour Demoiselles 
like this and the companion of a princess.” 

sAh, hah, my dear, it is nothing. Let not the 
fear of rank disturb you; these Russians are but 
savages, and all their money, splendor, and the 
polish Paris gives them, does not suffice to change 
the barbarians. Youare the superior in breeding 
as in intelligence, as you will soon discover; and 
for accomplishments, yours will hear the test any- 
where. I grant you Russians have much talent 
for them, and acquire with marvelous ease, but 
taste they have not, nor the skill to use these 
weapons as we use them.” 

“The princess is an invalid, you say?” 

“Yes; but she suffers little, is delicate and 
needs care, amusement, yet not excitement. You 
are to chat with her, to read, sing, strive to fill 
the place of confidant. She sees little society, 
and her wing of the hotel is quite removed from 
that of the prince, who is one of the lions just 
now.” 

**Ts it of him they tell the strange tales of his 
princely generosity, his fearful temper, childish 
caprices, and splendid establishment ?” 

“In truth, yes; Paris is wild for him, as for 
some magnificent savage beast. Madame la Com- 
tesse Milletleur declared that she never knew 
whether he would fall at her feet, or annihilate 
her, so impetuous were his moods. At one mo- 
ment showing all the complaisance and elegance 
of a born Parisian, the next terrifying the be- 
holders by some outburst of savage wrath, some 
betrayal of the Tartar blood that isinhim. Ah! 
it is incredible how such things amaze one.” 

“Has the princess the same traits? If so, I 
fancy the situation of companion is not easy to 
fill.” 

“No, no, she is not of the same blood. She is 
@ half-sister; her mother was a Frenchwoman; 
she was educated in France, and lived here till 
her marriage with Prince Tcherinski. She de- 
tests St. Petersburg, adores Paris, and hopes to 
keep her brother here till the spring, for the fear- 
ful climate of the north is death to her delicate 
lungs. She is a gay, simple, confiding person ; a 
child still in many things, and since her widow- 
hood entirely under the control of this brother, 
who loves her tenderly, yet is a tyrant to her as 
to all who approach him.” 

I smiled as my loquacious friend gave me these 
hints of my future master and mistress, but in 
spite of all drawbacks, I liked the prospect, and 
what would have deterred another, attracted me, 
I was alone in the world, fond of experiences and 
adventures, self-reliant and self-possessed ; eager 
for change, and anxious to rub off the rust of five 
years’ servitude in Madame Bayard’s Pensionnat. 
This new occupation pleased me, and but for a 
sight fear of proving unequal to it, I should have 





at once accepted madame’s proposition. She 
knew every one, and through some friend had 
heard of the princess’s wish to find an English 
lady as companion and teacher, for a whim had 
seized her to learn English. Madame knew I in- 
tended to leave her, my health and spirits being 
worn by and arduous duties, and she kindly 
interested herself to secure the place for me. 

“Go then, dear mademoiselle, make a charm- 
ing toilet and present yourself to the princess 
without delay, or you lose your opportunity. I 
have smoothed the way for you; your own address 
will do the rest, and in one sense, your fortune is 
made, if all goes well.” 

I obeyed madame, and when I was ready, took 
a critical survey of myself, trying to judge of the 
effect others, The mirror showed me 
a , well-molded figure, and a pale face— 
not bedutiful, but expressive, for the sharply cut, 
somewhat haughty features betrayed good blood, 
spirit and strength. Gray eyes, large and lus- 
trous, under straight, dark brows; a firm mouth 
and chin, proud nose, wide brow, with waves of 
chestnut hair parted plainly back into heavy coils 
behind. Five years in Paris had taught me the 
art of dress, anda good salary permitted me to 
indulge my taste. Although simply made, I flat- 
tered myself that my promenade costume of silk 
and sable was en régle, as well as becoming, and 
with a smile at myself in the mirror I went my 
way, wondering if this new plan was to prove the 
welcome change so long desired. 

As the carriage drove into the court-yard of the 
prince’s hotel in the Champs Elyseés, and a gor- 
geous laquais carried up my card, my heart beat 
a little faster than usual, and when I followed the 
servant in, I felt as if my old life ended suddenly, 
and one of strange interest had already begun. 

The princess was not ready to receive me yet, 
and I was shown into a splendid salon to wait. 
My entrance was noiseless, and as I took a seat, 
my eyes fell on the half-drawn curtains which 
divided the room from another. Two persons 
were visible, but as neither saw me in the soft 
gloom of the apartment, I had an opportunity to 
look as long and curiously as I pleased. The 
whole scene was as unlike those usually found in 
a Parisian salon as can well be imagined. 

Though three o’clock in the afternoon, it was 
evidently early morning with the gentleman 
stretched on the ottoman, reading a novel and 
smoking a Turkish chibouk—for his costume was 
that of a Russian seigneur in déshabillé. A long 
Caucasian caftan of the finest white sheepskin, a 
pair of loose black velvet trowsers, bound round 
the waist by a rich shawl, and Kasan boots of 
crimson leather, ornamented with golden embroi- 
dery on the instep, covered a pair of feet which 
seemed disproportionately small compared to the 
unusually tall, althetic figure of the man; so also 
did the head with a red silk handkerchief bound 
over the thick black hair. The costume suited 
the face; swarthy, black-eyed, scarlet-lipped, 
heavy-browed and beardless, except a thick mus- 
tache ; serfs wear beards, but Russian nobles 
never. A strange tace, for even in repose the in- 
describable difference of race was visible; the 
contour of the head, molding of the features, hue 
of hair and skin, even the attitude, all betrayed a 
trace of the savage strength and spirit of one in 
whose veins flowed the blood of men reared in 
tents, and born to lead wild lives in a wild land, 

This unexpected glance behind the scenes in- 
terested me much, and I took note of everything 
within my ken. The book which the slender 
brown hand held was evidently a French novel, 
but when a lap-dog disturbed the reader, it was 
ordered off in Russian with a sonorous oath, I 
suspect, and an impatient gesture. On a guéri- 
don, or side-table, stood a velvet porte-cigare, a 
box of sweetmeats, a bottle of Bordeaux, and a 
tall glass of cold tea, with a slice of lemon float- 
ing init. A musical instrument, something like 
a mandolin, lay near the ottoman, a piano stood 
open, with a sword and helmet on it, and sitting 
in a corner, noiselessly making cigarettes, was a 
half-grown boy, a serf I fancied, from his dress 
and the silent, slavish way in which he watched 
Lis master. 

The princess kept me waiting long, but I was 
not impatient, and when I was summoned at last 
I could not resist a backward glance at the brilliant 
figure I left behind me. The servant’s voice had 
roused him, and, rising to his elbow, he leaned 
forward to look, with an expression of mingled 
curiosity and displeasure in the largest, blackest 
eyes I ever met, 

I found the princess, a pale, pretty little woman 
of not more than twenty, buried in costly furs, 
though the temperature of her boudoir seemed 
tropical tome. Most gracious was my reception, 
and at once all fear vanished, for she was as 
simple and wanting in dignity as any of my young 
pupils. , 

‘Ah, Mademoiselle Varna, you come in good 
time to spare me from the necessity of accepting 
a lady whom I like not. She is excellent, but too 
grave; while you reassure me at once by that 
smile, Sit near me, and let us arrange the affair 
before my brother comes, You incline to give me 
your society, I infer from the good Bayard ?” 

** If Madame la Princesse accepts my services on 
trial for a time, I much desire to make the attempt, 
as my former duties have become irksome, and I 
have a great curiosity to see St. Petersburg.” 

“* Mon Dieu! I trust it will be long before we 
return to that detestable climate. Chere made- 
moiselle, I entreat you to say nothing of this 
desire to my brother. He is mad to go back to 
his wolves, his ice and his barbarous delights ; 
but I cling to Paris, for it is my life. In the 
spring it is inevitable, and I submit—but not now. 
If you come to me, I corijure you to aid me in de- 
laying the return, and shall be forever grateful if 
you help to secure this reprieve for me.” 

So earnest and beseeching were her looks, her 
words, and so entirely did she seem to throw her- 
self upon my sympathy and good-will, that I could 
not but be touched and won, in spite of my sur- 





prise, I assured her that I would do my best, 





but could not flatter myself that any advice of 
mine would influence the prince. 

** You do not know him ; but from what Bayard 
tells me of your skill in controlling wayward wills 
and hot tempers, I feel sure that you can influence 
Alexis. In confidence, I tell you what you will 
soon learn, if you remain: that though the best 
and tenderest of brothers, the prince is hard to 
manage, and one must tread cautiously in ap- 
proaching him. His will isiron ; and a decree once 
uttered is as irrevocable as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians. He has always claimed entire 
liberty for himself, entire obedience from every 
one about him ; and my father’s early death leav- 
ing him the head of our house, confirmed these 
tyrannical tendencies. To keep him in Paris is 
my earnest desire, and in order to do so I must 
seem indifferent, yet make his life so attractive 
that he will not command our departure.” 

**One would fancy life could not but be attrac- 
tive to the prince in the gayest city of the world,” 
I said, as the princess paused for breath. 

“He cares little for the polished pleasures 
which delight a Parisian, and insists on bringing 
many of his favorite amusements with him. His 
caprices amuse the world, and are admired, but 
they annoy me much. At home he wears his 
Russian costume, orders the horrible dishes he 
loves, and makes the apartments unendurable 
with his samovar, chibouk and barbarous orna- 
ments, Abroad he drives his droschky with the 
Ischvostchik in full St. Petersburg livery, and 
wears his uniform on all occasions. I say no- 
thing, but I suffer.” 

It required a strong effort to repress a smile at 
the prineess’s pathetic lamentations and the mar- 
tyr-like airs she assumed. She was infinitely 
amusing with her languid or vivacious words and 
attitudes; her girlish frankness and her feeble 
health interested me, and I resolved to stay even 
before she asked my decision. 

I sat with her an hour, chatting of many things, 
and feeling more and more at ease as I read the 
shallow but amiable nature before me. All 
arrangements were made, and I was about taking 
my leave when the prince entered unannounced, 
and so quickly that I had not time to make my 
escape. 

He had made his toilet since I saw him last, 
and I found it difficult to recognize the picturesque 
figure on the ottoman in the person who entered 
wearing the ordinary costume of a well-dressed 
gentleman. Even the face seemed changed, for 
a cold, haughty expression replaced the thought- 
ful look it had worn in repose. A smile softened 
it as he greeted his sister, but it vanished as he 
turned to me, with a slight inclinstion, when she 
whispered my name and errand, and while she 
explained he stood regarding me with a look that 
angered me. Not that it was insolent, but su- 
premely masterful, as if those proud eyes were ac- 
customed to command whomever they looked upon, 
It annoyed me, andI betrayed my annoyance by a 
rebellious glance, which made him lift his brows 
in surprise as a half smile passed over his lips. 
When his sister paused, he said, in the purest 
French, and with a slightly imperious accent : 

** Mademoiselle is an Englishwoman?” 

**My mother was English, my father of Russian 
parentage, although born in England,” 

Iknew not by what title to address the ques- 
tioner, so I simplified the matter by using none 
at all. 

**Ah, you are half a Russian, then, and natur- 
ally desire to sce your country ?” 

“Yes, I have long wished it,” I began, but a 
soft cough from the princess reminded me that I 
must check my wish till it was safe to express it. 

**We return soon, and itis well that you go will- 
ingly. Mademoiselle sets you a charming example, 
Nadja; I indulge the hope that you will follow it.” 

As he spoke the princess shot a quick glance at 
me, and answered, in a careless tone : 

“IT seldom disappoint your hopes, Alexis ; but 
mademoiselle agrees with me that St. Petersburg 
at this season is unendurable.”’ 

‘Has mademoiselle tried it?” was the quiet 
reply, as the prince fixed his keen eyes full upon 
me, as if suspecting a plot. 

**Not yet, and I have no desire to do so—the 
report satisfies me,” I answered, moving to go. 

The prince shrugged his shoulders, touched his 
sister’s cheek, bowed slightly, and left the room 
as suddenly as he had entered. 

The princess chid me playfully for my mal- 
adresse, begged to see me on the morrow, and 
graciously dismissed me. As I waited inthe great 
halla moment for my carriage to drive round, I 
witnessed a little scene which made a curious im- 
pression on me, In a small ante-room, the door 
of which was ajar, stood the prince, drawing on 
his gloves, while the lad whom I had seen above 
was kneeling before him, fastening a pair of fur- 
lined overshoes. Something was amiss with one 
clasp, the prince seemed impatient, and after a 
sharp word in Russian, angrily lifted his foot with 
a gesture that sent the lad backward with painful 
violence, I involuntarily uttered an exclamation. 
the prince turned quickly, and our eyes met, 
Mine I know were full of indignation and disgust, 
for I resented the kick more than the poor lad, 
who, meekly gathering himself up, finished his 
task without a word, like one used to such re- 
bukes, 

The haughtiest surprise was visible in the face 
of the prince, but no shame; and as I moved 
away I heard a low laugh, as if my demonstration 
amused him. 

“Laugh if you will, Monsieur le Prince, but 
remember all your servants are not serfs,” I mut- 
tered, irefully, as I entered the carriage. 





CHAPTER Il. 

ALL went smoothly for a week or two, and I not 
only found my new home agreeable but altogether 
luxurious, for the princess had taken a fancy to 
me and desired to secure me by every means in 
her power, as she confided to Madame Bayard. I 
had been in a treadmill so long that any change 
would have been pleasant, but this life was as 








charming as anything but entire freedom eoxy 
be. The very caprices of the Princess wer, 
agreeable, for they varied what otherwise »; 
have been somewhat monotonous, and her 
simplicity and frankness soon did away with ap 
shyness of mine, As madame said, rank y 
nothing after all, and in this case princess Was byt 
& name, for many an untitled Parisienne led 
gayer and more splendid life than Nadja Ther. 
inski, shut up in her apartments and dependen, 
upon those about her for happiness, Being 
pemnger than myself, and one of the clinging, gon, 

ding women who must lean on some one, { soo, 
felt that protective fondness which one canno 
help feeling for the weak, the sick, and the > 
happy. We read English, embroidered, g 
talked, and drove out togther, for the princes, 
received little company and seldom joined th, 
revels which went on in the other wing of thy 
hotel, 

The prince came daily to visit his sister, and shy 
always exerted herself to make these brief inter. 
views as agreeable as possible. I was pressed 
into the service, and sung, played, or talked a 
the princess signified—finding that, like most Rus. 
sians of good birth, the prince was very accom. 
plished, particularly in languages and music, By 
in spite of these gifts and the increasing affabjj. 
ity of his manners toward myself, I always felt 
that under all the French polish was hidden ths 
Tartar wildness, and often saw the savage in his 
eye while his lips were smiling blandly. 1 did not 
like him, but my vanity was gratified by the daily 
assurances of the princess that I possessed and 
exerted an unconscious influence over him, |; 
was interesting to match him, and soon exciting 
to try my will against his in covert ways. I did 
not fear him as his sister did, because over me he 
had no control, and being of as proud a spirit as 
himself, I paid him only the respect due to his rank, 
not as an inferior, but an equal, for my tamily was 
good, and he lacked the real princeliness of natur 
which commands the reverence of the highest, 
I think he felt this instinctively, and it angered 
him ; but he betrayed nothing of it in words, and 
was coolly courteous to the incomprehensible 
dame-de-compagnie of his sister. 

My apartments were near the princess’s, but! 
never went to her till summoned, as her hours 
of rising were uncertain. AsI sat one day await- 
ing the call of Claudine, her maid came to me 
looking pale and terrified. 

“Madame la Princesse waits, mademoiselle, 
and begs you will pardon this long delay.” 

“What agitates you?” I asked, for the girl 
glanced nervously over her shoulder as she spoke, 
and seemed eager, yet afraid to speak. 

Ah, mademoiselle, the prince has been with 
her, and so afflicted her, it desolates me to behold 
her. Heis quite mad at times, I think, and terri- 
fies us by his violence. Do not breathe to any 
one this that I say, and comfort madame if it is 
possible,” and with her finger on her lips the gir] 
hurried away. 

I found the princess in tears, but the moment 
I appeared she dropped her handkerchief to ex 
claim with a gesture of despair: ‘We are lost! 
We are lost! Alexis is bent on returning to Rus- 
sia and taking me to my death, Ohere Sybli 
what is to be done ?” 

“Refuse to go, and assert at once your free- 
dom ; it is a case which warrants such decision,” 
was my revolutionary advice, though I well knew 
the princess would as soon think of firing the 
Tuileries as opposing her brother. 

“Itis impossible, I am dependent on him, he 
never would forgive such an act, and I should re- 
pent it to my last hour. No, my hope is in you, 
for you have eloquence, you see my feeble state, 
and you can plead for me as I cannot plead for 
myself.” 

* Dear madame, you deceive yourself, I haveno 
eloquence, no power, and it is scarcely for me to 
come between you and the prince. I will do my 
best, but it will be in vain, I think.” 

“No, you do not fear him, he knows that, and 
it gives you power; you can talk well, can move 
and convince ; I often see this when you read and 
converse with him, and I know that he would 
listen. Ah, for my sake make the attempt, and 
save me from that dreadful place!” cried the 
princess imploringly. 

“Well, madame, tell mo what passed, that! 
may know how to conduct the matter, Is tim 
for departure fixed ?” 

“No, thank heaven; if it were I should desps!, 
for he would never revoke his orders. Something 
has annoyed him; [ fancy a certain lady frowss 
upon him ; but be that as it may, he is eager to be 
gone, and desired me to prepare to leave Paris. I 
implored, I wept, I reproached, and caressed, but 
nothing moved him, and he left me with the look 
which forebodes a storm.” 

“May I venture to ask why the prince does not 
return alone, and permit you to join him im the 
spring ?” 

“ Because when my poor Feodor died he g#¥ 
me into my brother’s care, and Aloxis swore to 
guard me as his life. I am so frail, so helpless, 
need a faithful protector, and but for his fesr 
temper I should desire no better one than BY 
brother. I owe everything to him, and ¥ i 
gladly obey even in this matter but for my health. 

“Surely he thinks of that? He will not 60 
danger your life for a selfish wish ?” 

“He thinks me fanciful, unreasonably fearful, 
and that I make this an excuse to have my 0¥# 
way. He is never ill, and knows nothing of my 
suffering, for I do not annoy him with om 
plaints.” = a 

“Do you not think, madame, that i we — 
once convince him of the reality of the dange™ 
would relent ?”’ F a1 tisteo 

“ Perhaps ; but how convince him ? he wil 
to no one.” 1 allow 

“Permit me to prove that. If you wil od 5 
me to leave you for an hour I fancy I can i 
way to convince and touch the prince. me 

The princess embraced me cordially, bade 
go at once, and return soon, to satisfy her 
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osity. Leaving her to rest and wonder,I went 
quietly away to the celebrated physician who at 
intervals visited the princess, and stating the 
case to him, begged for a written opinion which, 
coming from him, would, I knew, have weight 
with the prince. Dr. Segarde at once complied, 
and strongly urged the necessity of keeping the 
princess in Paris some months longer. Armed 
with this, I hastened back, hopeful and gay.- 

The day was fine, and wishing to keep my 
errand private, I had not used the carriage 
placed at my disposal. As I crossed one of the 
long corridors, on my way to the princess, I was 
arrested by howls of pain and the sharp crack 
of a whip, proceeding from an apartment near by. 
I paused involuntarily, longing yet fearing to 
enter and defend poor Mouche, for I recognized 
his voice. As I stood, the door swung open and 
the great hound sprang out, to cower behind 
me, with an imploring look in his almost human 
eyes. The prince followed, whip in hand, evi- 
dently in one of the fits of passion which ter- 
rified the household. I had seen many demon- 
strations of wrath, but never anything like that, 
for he seemed literally beside himself. Pale as 
death, with eyes full of savage fire, teeth set, 
and hair bristling like that of an enraged ani- 
mal, he stood fiercely glaring at me. My heart 
fluttered for a moment, then was steady, and 
feeling no fear, I lifted my eyes to his, freely 
showing the pity I felt for such utter want of 
self-control. 

It irritated him past endurance, and pointing 
to the dog, he said, in a sharp, low voice, with a 
gesture of command : 

‘ pe Go on, mademoiselle, and leave Mouche to his 
‘u e,”’ 

“But what has the poor beast done to merit 
such brutal punishment?” I asked, coolly, re- 
maining where I was. 

“It is not for you to ask, but to obey,” was the 
half-breathless answer, for a word of opposition 
increased hie fury. 

* Pardon ; Mouche takes refuge with me ; I can- 
not betray him to his enemy.” 

The words were stiJl on my lips, when, witha 
step, the prince reached me, and towering above 
me like the incarnation of wrath, cried fiercely, 
as he lifted his hand menacingly : 

“If you thwart me it will be at your peril!” 

I saw he was on the point of losing all control 
of himself, and seizing the upraised arm, I looked 
him in the eye, saying steadily : 

‘Monsieur le Prince forgets that in France it 
is dastardly to strike a woman. Do not disgrace 
yourself by any Russian brutality.” 

The whip dropped from his hand, his arm fell, 
and turning suddenly, he dashed into the room 
behind him. I was about to make good my re- 
treat, when a strange sound made me glance into 
the room. The prince had flung himself into a 
chair, and sat there actually choking with the 
violence of his passion. His face was purple, hig 
lips pale, and his eyes fixed, as he struggled 
to unclasp the great sable-lined cloak he wore. 
As he then looked I was afraid he would have a 
fit, and never stopping for a second thought, I 
hurried to him, undid the cloak, loosened his 
collar, and filling a glass from the carafe on the 
sideboard, held it to his lips. He drank me- 
chanically, sat motionless a moment, then drew 
a long breath, shivered as if recovering from a 
swoon, and glanced about him till his eye fell on 
me. It kindled again, and passing his hand over 
his forehead as if to collect himself, he said 
abruptly : 

‘* Why are you here ?” 

“Because you needed help, and there was no 
one else to give it,” I answered, refilling the glass, 
and offering it again, for his lips seemed dry. 

He took it silently, and as he emptied it at a 
draught his eye glanced from the whip to me, and 
a scarlet flush rose to his forehead. 

‘Did I strike you ?” he whispered, with a shame- 
stricken face. 

“If you had we should not have been here.” 

“And why?” he asked, in quick surprise. 

“T think I should have killed you, or myself, 
after such degradation. Unwomanly, perhaps, 
but I have a man’s sense of honor.” 

1t was an odd speech, but it rose to my lips, and 
I uttered it impulsively, for my spirit was roused 
by the insult, It served me better than tears or 
reproaches, for his eye fell after a furtive glance, 
in which admiration, shame and pride contended, 
and forcing a smile, he said, as if to hide his dis- 
composure, 

“I have insulted you;if you demand satisfac- 
tion I will give it, mademoiselle.” 

“I do,” I said, promptly. 

He looked curious, but seemed glad of any- 
thing which should divert his thoughts from him- 
self, for with a bow and a half smile, he said, 
quickly : 

“Will mademoiselle name the reparation I 
shall make her? Is it to be pistols or swords?” 

“It is pardon for poor Mouche,” 

His black brow lowered, and the thunderbolt 
veins on his forehead darkened again with the 
angry blood, not yet restored to quietude. It cost 
him an effort to say gravely: 

“He has offended me, and cannot be pardoned 
yet ; ask anything for yourself, mademoiselle.” 

I was bent on having my own way, and making 
him submit as a penance for his unwomaniy 
menace, Once conquer his will, in no matter how 
slight a degree, and I had gained a power pos- 
sessed by no other person, I liked the trial, and 
would not yield one jot of the advantage I had 
gained ; so I answered, with a smile I had never 
worn to him before : 

“Monsieur le Prince has given his word to 
grant me satisfaction ; surely he will not break it, 
whatever atonement I demand! Ah, pardon 
Mouche, and I forget the rest.” 

I had fine eyes, and knew how to use them ; asI 
spoke I fixed them on the prince with an expres- 
sion half-imploring, half-commanding, and saw in 
his face a wish to yield, but pride would not per- 





** Mademoiselle, I ordered the dog to follow me; 
he refused,and for that I would have punished him. 
If I relent before the chastisement is finished I 
lose my power over him, and the offense will be 
repeated. Is it not possible to satisfy you without 
ruining Mouche ?” 

** Permit one question before I reply. Did you 
give yourself the trouble of discovering the cause 
of the dog’s unusual disobedience before the whip 
was used ?” 

** No; it is enough for me that the brute refused 
to follow. What cause could there have been for 
his rebelling ?” 

** Call him and it will appear.” 

The prince ordered in the dog; but in vain; 
Mouche crouched in the corridor with a forlorn 
air, and answered only by a whine. His master 
was about to go to him angrily, when, to prevent. 
another scene, I called, and at once the dog came 
limping to my feet. Stooping, I lifted one paw, 
and showed the prince a deep and swollen wound, 
which explained the poor brute’s unwillingness to 
follow his master on the long daily drive. I was 
surprised at the way in which the prince received 
the rebuke ; I expected a laugh, a careless or a 
haughty speech, but like a boy he put his arm 
about the hound, saying almost tenderly : 
“Pardon, pardon, my poor Mouche! Who has 
hurt thee so cruelly? Forgive the whip; thou 
shalt never feel it again.” 

‘Like a noble brute as he was, Mouche felt the 
change, understood, forgave, and returned to his 
allegiance at once, lifting himself to lick his 
master’s hand and wag his tail in token of affec- 
tion. It was a pretty little scene, for the prince 
laid his face on the smooth head of the dog, and 
half-whispered his regrets, exactly as a generous- 
hearted lad would have done to the favorite whom 
he had wronged in anger. I was glad to see it, 
childish as it was, for it satisfied me that this 
household tyrant had a heart, and well pleased 
with the ending of this stormy interview, I stole 
noiselessly away, carrying the broken whip with 
me as a trophy of my victory. 

To the princess I said nothing of all this, but 
cheered her with the doctor’s note and somewhat 
rash prophecies of its success, The prince sel- 
dom failed to come morning and evening to in- 
quire for his sister, and as the time drew near for 
the latter visit we both grew anxious. At the 
desire of the princess I placed myself at the piano, 
hoping that “‘music might soothe the savage 
breast,” and artfully prepare the way for the ap- 
peal, One of the prince’s whims was to have 
rooms all over the hotel and one never knew in 
which he might be. That where I had first seen 
him was near the suite of the princess, and he 
often stepped quietly in when we least expected 
him. This habit annoyed his sister, but she 
never betrayed it, and always welcomed him, no 
matter how inoportune his visit might be. As I 
sat playing I saw the curtains that hung before 
the door softly drawn aside, and expected the 
prince to enter, but they fell again and no one 
appeared. I said nothing, but thundered out the 
Russian national airs with my utmost skill, till 
the soft scent of flowers and a touch on my arm 
made me glance down, to see Mouche holding in 
his mouth a magnificent bouquet, to which was 
attached a card bearing my name, 

I was pleased, yet not quite satisfied, for in this 
Frenchy little performance I fancied I saw the 
prince’s desire to spare himself any further hu- 
miliation, I did not expect it, but I did wish he 
had asked pardon ot me as well as of the dog, and 
when among the flowers I found a bracelet shaped 
like a coiled up golden whip with a jeweled handle, 
I would have none of it, and giving it to Mouche, 
bid him take it to his master. The docile crea- 
ture gravely retired, but not before I had dis- 
covered that the wounded foot wae carefully 
bound up, that be wore a new silver collar, and 
had the air of a dog who had been petted to his 
heart’s content. 

The princess from her distant couch had ob- 
served but not understood the little pantomime, 
and begged to be enlightened. I told the story, 
and was amused at the impression it made upon 
her, for when I paused she clasped her hands, 
exclaiming, theatrically : 

* Mon Dieu, that any one should dare face 
Alexis in one of his furies! And you had no fear? 
you opposed him? made him spare Mouche and 
ask pardon? It is incredible!” 

‘* But I could not see the poor beast half killed, 
and I never dreamed of harm to myself. Of that 
there could be no danger, for Il am a woman, and 
the prince a gentleman,” I said, curious to know 
how that part of the story would affect the prin- 
cess. 

* Ah, my dear, those who own serfs see in child. 
hood s0 much cruelty, they lose that horror of it 
which we feel. Alexis has seen many women 
beaten when a boy, and though he forbids it now, 
the thing does not shock him asit should. When 
in these mad fits he knows not what he does; he 
killed a man once, a servant, who angered him, 
struck him dead with a blow. He suffered much 
remorse, and for a long time was an angel; but 
the wild blood cannot be controlled, and he is the 
victim of his passion. It was like him to send the 
flowers, but it will mortally offend him that you 
refuse the bracelet. He always consoles me with 
some bijou after he has made me weep, and I ac- 
cept it, for it relieves and calms him.” 

“Does he not express contrition in words ?” 

“Never! he is too proud for that. No one 
dares demand such humiliation, and since he was 
not taught to ask pardon when a child, one can- 
not expect to teach the lesson now. I fear he will 
not come to-night; what think you, Sybil?” 

“T think he will not come, but what matter? 
Our plan can be executed at any time. Delay is 
what we wish, and this affair may cause him to 
forget the other.” 

“ Ah, if it would, I should bless Mouche almost 
as fervently as when he saved Alexis from the 
wolves,” 

“Does the prince owe his life to the dog ?” 





mit it 


at home he lost his way, was beset by the fero- 
cious beasts, and but for the gallant dog would 
at have been saved, He loves him tenderly, 
an ss 
‘* Breaks whips over the brave creature’s back,” 
I added, rudely enough, quite forgetting etiquette 
in ~ anes nes 
e princess laughed, saying, with a shrug: 
You English are such pe udges.” 
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CHAPTER LXXX.—MR. CRAWLEY IS CONQUERED. 


Ir was more than a week before the archdeacon 
received a reply from Mr. Crawley, during which 
time the dean had been over at Hogglestock 
more than once, as had also Mrs, Arabin and 
Lady Lufton the younger—and there had been 
letters written without end, and the archdeacon 
had been nearly beside h lf. ‘A man who 
pretends to conscientious scruples of that kind is 
not fit to have a parish,” he had said to his wife. 
His wife understood what be meant, and I trust 
that the reader may also understand it. In the 
ordinary cutting of blocks a very fine razor is not 
an appropriate instrument. e archdeacon, 
moreover, loved the temporalities of the church 
as temporalities. The church was beautiful to 
him because one man by interest might have a 
thousand a year, while another man equally good, 
but without interest, could only have a hun le 
And he liked the men who had the interest a 
great deal better than the men who had it not. 
He had been Men to admit this poor perpetual 
curate, who had so long been kept out in the cold, 
within the pleasant circle which was warm with 
ecclesiastical good things, and the man hesi- 
+ Sanaamaeael of scruples, as the dean told 
im 

“‘T always button up my pocket when I hear of 
scruples,” the archdeacon said. 

‘But at last Mr, Crawley condescended to ac- 
cept St. Ewolds, 

‘Reverend and dear sir,” he said in his letter. 
‘For the personal benevolence of the offer made 
to me in your letter of the —— instant, I beg to 
tender you my most grateful thanks ; as also for 
end generous kindness to me, in telling me of the 

igh praise bestowed upon me by a gentleman 
who is now no more—whose character I have es- 
teemed and whose good opinion I value. There 
is, methinks, something inexpressibly dear to me 
in the recorded praise of the dead. For the 
further instance of the friendship of the Dean of 
Barchester, I am also thankful. 

‘* Since the receipt of your letter I have doubted 
much as to my fitness for the work you have pro- 
pene to entrust to me—not from any feeling that 

he parish of St. Ewolds may be sees my intel- 

lectual powef, but because the latter circum- 
stances of my life have been of a nature so 
strange and perplexing, that they have left me 
somewhat in doubt as to my own aptitude for 
going about among men without giving offense 
and becoming a stumbling-block. 

‘* Nevertheless, reverend and dear sir, if after 
this confession on my part of a certain faulty de- 
meanor with which I know well that I am afflicted, 
yes are still willing to put the parish into my 

ands, I will accept the c ary to do 
so by the advice of all whom 1 have consulted on 
the subject ; and in thus accepting it, I hereby 
pledge myself to vacate it at a month’s warning 
should I be called upon to do so at any period 
within the next two years. Should I be so far 
successful during those twenty-four months as to 
have satisfied both yourself and pees, 5 may 
then perhaps venture to regard the preferment 
as my own in perpetuity for life. 

**T have the honor to be, reverend and dear sir, 

“Your most humble and faithful servant, 
** JostaH CRAWLEY,” 


At this time Grace was at the parsonage ina 
seventh heaven of happiness. ® archdeacon 
was never rough to her, nor did he make any of 
his harsh remarks about her father in her pres- 
ence. Before her St. Ewolds was spoken of as the 
home that was to belong to the Crawleys for the 
next twenty years. 

Mrs. Grantly was very loving with her, lavish- 
ing upon her pretty presents, and words that 
were prettier than the presents, Grace's life had 
hitherto been so destitute of those prettinesses 
and softnesses, which can hardly be had without 
money, though money alone will not purchase 
them, that it seemed to her now that the heavens 
rained graciousness upon her, It was not that the 
archdeacon’s watch, or her lover’s chain, or Mrs. 
Grantly’s locket, or the little toy from Italy which 
Mrs. Arabin brought to her from the treasures of 
the deanery, filled her heart with undue exulta- 
tion. It was not that she reveled in her new de- 
lights of silver and gold and shining gems: but 
that the silver and gold and shining gems were 
constant indications to her that things had 
changed, not only for her, but for her father and 
mother, and brother and sister. She felt now 
more sure than ever that she could not have en- 
joyed her love had she ted her lover while the 
disgrace of the accusation against her father re- 
mained, But now, having waited till that had 

away, everything was a new happiness to 


er. 

At last it was settled that Mr, and Mrs. Crawle 
were to come to Plumstead, and they came. It 
would be too long to tell now how gradually had 
come about that changed state of things which 
made such a visit possible. Mr. Crawley had at 
first declared that such a thing was out of the 

uestion. If St. Ewolds was to depend upon it 

t. Ewolds must be given up. And I thin that 
it would have been impossible for him to go direct 
from Hogglestock to Plumstead. 





CHAPTER LXXXI.—CONCLUSION. 


Ir now only remains for me to gather together 
a few loose strings and tie them together in a 
knot, so that my work may not become untwisted. 
Early in July Henry ey and Grace Crawley 
were married in the parish church of Plumstead— 
a great impropriety, as to which neither Arch- 
deacon Grantly nor Mr. s~y Fy be got to 
assent for a long time, but which was at last 
carried, not simply by a union of Mrs. Grantly 
and Mrs, Crawley, nor even by the assistance of 
Mrs. Arabin, but by the strong intervention of old 
Lady Lufton herself. 

“Of course Miss apy f ought to be married 
from St. Ewolds vicarage ; but when the farniture 
has only half been got in, how is it ible?” 

When Lady Lufton thus spoke, the archdeacon 
gave way, and Mr. Crawley n't a leg to stand 
upon, Henry my ry | had not an opinion upon 
the matter. He told his father that he expected 
that they would marry him among them, and that 
that would be enough for him. As for Grace 





“*In truth he does, for in one of his bear hunts 


nobody even thought of asking her; and I 





doubt whether she would have heard a | 
about the contest, had not some tidings of 
reached her from her . Married they were 
at Plumstead, and the breakfast was given with 
all that luxuriance of plenty which was so dear to 
the archdeacon’s mind. . Crawley was the 
officiating priest. With his hands dropping be- 
fore him, folded humbly, he told the arcideacon, 
when that Plumstead question had been finall 
settled in opposition to his wishes, that he wo 
fain himsel: rm the ceremony by which his 
soeent daughter would be bound to her marriage 
uties. 
‘* And who else should ?” said the archdeacon. 
Mr. Crawley muttered that he had not known 
how far his reverend brother might have been 
willing to waive his rights. But the archdeacon, 
who was in high good-humor, having just be- 
stowed a little pony-carriage on his new daughter- 
in-law, omy Sane at him; if the rumor 
which was ed about the families be true, the 
archdeacon, before the interview was over, had 
poked Mr. Crawley in the ribs. Mr. Crawle 
married them ; but the archdeacon assisted, ont 
the dean gave away the bride. The Rev. Charles 
Grantly was there also; and as there was, asa 
matter of course, a cloud of curates floating in 
the distance, Henry Grantly was perhaps to be 
excused for declaring to his wife, when the pair 
had escaped, that surely no couple had ever been 
so tightly buckled since marriage had first become 
a church ceremony. 
Soon after that, Mr. and Mrs. Crawley became 
uiet at St. Ewolds, and, as I ents. 
er happiness became very quickly. Though she 
had been greatly broken Lf her troubles, the 
first sight she had of her husband in his new long 
frock-coat went far to restore her, and while he 
was declaring himself to be a cock so daubed with 
mud as to be ——— of crowing, she was con- 
gratulating herself on seeing her husband once 
more clothed as became his position. And they 
were lucky, too, as regarded the equire’s house ; 
for Mr. Thorne was old, and quiet, and old- 
fashioned ; and Miss Thorne was older, and though 
she was not ee ae she was very old- 
fashioned indeed. that there grew to be a 
leasant friendship between Miss Thorne and 
rs, Crawley. 

Johnny Eames, when last I heard of him, was 
still a bachelor, and, as I think, likely to remain 
so. At last he had utterly thrown over Sir Raffle 
Buffle, declaring to his friends that the special 
duties of private secretaryship were not exactly 
to his taste, 

“You get so sick at the thirteenth private 
note,” he said, “‘that you find yourself unable to 
carry on the humbug any further.” 

But he did not leave his office, 

eb ulia told him with a great deal of energy, 
that she would never forgive him if he gave up 
his office. After that eventful night when he 
escaped ignominiously from the house of Lad 
Demolines under the protection of the policeman’s 
lantern, he did hear more than once from Por- 
chester Terrace, -and from allies employed by the 
enemy who was there resident. 

‘My cousin, the serjeant,” proved to be a 
myth, Johnny found out all about Serjeant 
Runter, who was distantly connected, in or] 
with the late husband of Lady Demolines, but h 
always persistently declined to have any inter- 
course with her ao For the serjeant was 
a rising aan, one Lady Demolines was not exactly 

g in the world. J — heard noth 
from the serjeant; but from Madalina he go 
letter after letter. the first she asked him not 
to think too much of the little joke that had oc- 
curred, In the second she described the vehe- 
mence of her love, In her third the bitterness of 
her wrath. Her fourth she simply invited him to 
come and dine in Porchester Terrace. Her fifth 
was the outpouring of injured innocence. And 
then came letters from an attorney. Johnny 
answered not a word to any of them, and gradu- 
ally the letters were discontinued. Within six 
months of the receipt of the last, he was de- 
lighted by rea among, Se marriages in the 
newspapers a notice that Peter Bangles, Esq., of 
the of Burton & Bangles, wine merchants, 
of Hook Court, had been ted to Madalina 
daughter of the late Sir Confucius Demolines, at 
the church of Peter the Martyr. 

‘*Most appropriate,” said Johnny, as he read 
the notice to Conway Dalrymple, who was then 
back from his wedding tour ; “for most assuredly 
there will be now another Peter the Martyr.” 

“T’m not so sure of that,” said Conway, who 
had heard something of ‘Mr. Peter Bangles. 
**There are men who have strong wills of tneir 
own, and strong hands of their own.” 

“ Poor Madalina!” said Johnny. “If he does 
beat her, I hope he will do it tenderly. It may be 
that a little of it will suit her fevered tempera- 
ment,” 

Before the summer was over Conway Dal- 
rymple had been married to Clara Van Siever, and 
by a singular arrangement of circumstances had 
married her with the full approval of old Mrs, 
Van. Mr. Musselboro—whose name I hope has 
not been altogether forgotten, thought the part 
played by him has been subordinate—had op- 

d Dalrym le in the efforts made by the artist 
to got something out of Broughton’s estate for 
the benetit of the widow. From circumstances of 
which ———- learned the particulars with the 
aid of an ai tel it seemed to him that certain 
facta were willfully kept in the dark by Mussel- 
boro, and he went with his complaint to . Van 
Siever, declaring that he would bring the whole 
affair into court, upless all the wor 8 of the 
firm were made clear to him. Mrs. Van was 
very insolent to him—and even turned him out of 
the house. But, neverthel she did not allow 
Mr. Musselboro to escape. oever was to be 
left in the dark, she did not wish to be there her- 
self—and it began to dawn upon her that her dear 
Musselboro was deceiving her. Then she sent 
for Dalrymple, and without a word of apology for 
her former conduct, put him upon the right 
track, As he was bf his uiries, and 
working heaven and earth for the unfortunate 
widow—as to whom he swore daily that when this 
matter was settled he would never see her again, 
so terrible was she to him with her mock affec- 
tion and pessenSos hysterics, and false moralities 
—he was told one day that she had gone off with 
Mr. Musselboro! . Musselboro, finding that 
this was the surest plan of obtaining for himself 
the little business in Hook Court, married the 
widow of his late partner, and is at this moment 

robably carrying on a law-suit with Mrs. Van. 
For the law-suit Conway Dalrymple cared nv- 
thing. When the quarrel had become hot be- 
tween Mrs, Van and her late myrmidon, Clara fell 
into Conway's hands without opposition ; and, let 
the law-suit go as it may, there will be enough 
left of Mrs. Van’s money to make the house of 
Mr. and Mrs. Conwa: ——_ very comfort- 
able. The picture of Jael and Sisera was stitched 
up without any difficulty, and I dare say most of 
my readers will remember it hanging on the walls 
of t 


progressin, 





he exhibition. 
THE END, 
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1, Jury of Whites and Blacks, 2, Freedmen discharged for voting the Radical ticket, 3, Scene in Registration office, Macon, Ga. 4, Potential arguments to the Freedman for his vote. 5. 
THE OPERATIONS OF THE REGISTRATION LAWS AND 
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Orleans. 6. Reading the Government order oi Rights and Privileges to the Freedmen. 7. Congratulating each other on the successful result of the election. 8. Discussing the merits of the candidates, 
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PLEASANT. 
As I sat at the café, I said to myself, 
“They may talk as they please about what they 
call pelf, 
They may sneer as they like about eating and 
drinking, 
But, help it I cannot, I cannot help thinking 
How pleasant it is to have money, heigh-ho! 
How pleasant it is to have money.” 


I sit at my table en grand seigneur, 
And when I have done, throw a crust to the poor ; 
Not only the pleasure itself of good living, 
But also the pleasure of now and then giving ; 
So pleasant it is to have money; heigh-ho! 
So pleasant it is to have money. 


They may talk aa they please about what they 
call pelf, 
And how one ought never to think of oneself ; 
How pleasures of thought surpass eating and 
drinking — 
My pleasure of thought is the pleasure of think- 
ing. 
How pleasant it is to have money, heigh-ho! 
How pleasant it is to have money. 








Battlements: 


A Story of a Dream. 


COUAPTER I.—THE DREAM. 


Ir was severe upon us, to be placed on picket 
after hard forage duty ; but it was our turn, and, 
besides, we were scant of men, so to the line we 
had to go. 

“Mind yourself, Bartlett,” said the sergeant, to 





me, as we were speaking together, after passing 
the sentinels about camp, ‘* you may be surprised | 
by friends to-night, when you are: least thinking | 
about a visit.” 

** By friends! 
usual “i 

‘*No matter now, Bartlett ; all I say is—give us 
a chew of tobacco ?—that there are suspicions at 
headquarters that some of the men either sleep 
at their posts, or else ssme one is a traitor to the 
trust placec in him, Some of our company are 
suspected; for a spy who was captured with- 
in the lines list night let it slip out of him 
that he had passed in and made observations 
twice last week. Now, on both nights, and at the 
hours he mentioned, our company was on picket, 
and it was through their line that he passed. As 
I said before, mind yourself, and look out for 
Jriends, If you are at all disposed to sleep, let 
the thoughts of the penalty that will surely follow 
discovery keep you awake,” 

We had been lying in camp for over two montbs, 
waiting for the general’s plans to mature, and 
watching the foe, who were watching us as well. 
Discipline, as far as concerned the pickets, had 
been notoriously lax, Our pickets and those of 
the rebels had become familiar with each other ; 
deputations from each side had met half-way be- 
tween the lines and exchanged tobacco, edibles 
and newspapers ; they had formed a truce as to 
firing upon each other “for fun,” and so either 
party could expose themselves upon their own lines 
without fear of being shot at. Our men used toleave 
their posts, meet each other and talk, Some even 
boasted that they slept when they chose, without 
fear of being reported. With such a state of 
things, the creeping-in of a spy now and then 
was not to be wondered at, 

It was ten o’clock that night when I went on my 
post. As I mentioned previously, we were scant 
of men, so the pickets were posted singly, some 
five, some ten, and some twenty yards from each 
other. My boon companion, Tom Hart — or 
Harty, as we called him—was posted on my right, 
as I stood facing the enemy. For a while we 
managed to mect each other every few minutes, 
at a clump of trees half-way between our two 
stations, and talk upon this and that. Becoming 
tired of this, I sat down at my place to think a 
little, keeping a sharp eye about me, and not for- 
getful of the sergeant’s warning. Not many 
minutes had elapsed before I had to pass a 
‘friend ”—an officer making his rounds—and he 
was not gone long before Harty came up, asking 


Well, it won’t be more than the 








for some tobacco, I gave him what he desired, 
noticing at the same time that he had left his 
piece behind him. Finding him careless as to the 
time he staid with me, and fearful that some- 
thing unpleasant might occur, I urged him to 
return to his post, which he did, after some par- 
leying. He had left me about ten minutes when 
I got up, took my piece, and walked as far as the 
man on my left, then I turned, and went to the 
clump of trees. Here I met Harty. We both 
stopped upon catching sight of each other in the 
uncertain light, and I spoke : 

** Well, Harty, how did you like the tobacco ?” 

**No good,” was the short reply, uttered in a 
gruff tone, unnatural to my friend. 

** If that’s all you can say for Virgin Leaf, don’t 
come to me for any more,” said I, half-piqued at 
the verdict. 

** Don’t intend to,” was the brief answer. 

**You have got very independent suddenly, I 
must say.” 

“Yes,” was the response. 
to-night—I have forgotten it ?” 

“* Why, ‘ Battlements,’ of course ; you have just 
passed an officer on it.” 

“Oh, he didn’t come my way. 
post!” 

“You go to Halifax!” said I, as ho turned upon 
his heel and left me. 

“ He’s getting impudent,” said I to myself, as I 
paced away. I thought no more of the matter, 


*“*What’s the word 


Go to your 


though, for I presumed my friend was in one of 
his joking moods, 

A solitary, leafless tree marked the spot sup- 
posed to be my post. To this I walked, and, lean- 
ing my back against it, braced myself with my 
musket, and cast my gaze on the gloomy space 





before me, The night was neither very dark nor 


very light. The long range of woods which har- 
bored the opposing pickets showed itself in black 
masses in the distance; and the half-beclouded 
sky rose above these, taking shape at its base 
from the undulations of the tree-tops. I amused 
myself for some time in forming these undula- 
tions into shapes as my fancy suggested them. At 
one time they were a herd of wild horses, seem- 
ingly galloping onward; then the horses gave 
place to regiments of cavalry, artillery, and in- 
fantry ; and these gave way, in turn, to other 
objects. Growing tired of my gazing, I gave my- 
self up to thinking. As usual, my thoughts turned 
homeward, and the fifty-and-one associations 
upon which I loved to dwell soon had full posses- 
sion of my brain. By degrees I grew drowsy. 
The stillness, my reposing attitude, and a kind of 
carelessness as to my situation, were enough to 
invite sleep, even had my body not been weary. 
At first I tried to keep awake ; I rubbed my eyes, 
shook my head, and moved my body as well as I 
could without leaving my comfortable position. 
Each succeeding effort to rouse myself became 
fainter than the other, and, with the sergeant’s 
warning plainly in my mind, I fell asleep. I know 
not how long I slept before I began to dream. 
The events of the day were gone over first, then 
my dream-thoughts carried me home. I imagined 
I was there on furlough. The sweet face of my 
wife had welcomed me—(how often had it wel- 
comed me in reality and in dreams !)—and the 
children had received their share of caresses. I 
was sitting, as it were, in my own arm-chair, with 
my musket lying on a table beside me and my 
knapsack on the floor at my feet. A meal was set 
for me, and I took a seat at the table in order to 
partake of the food, I remember that as I sat 
down I wondered why I was to eat alone, I was 
lifting a morsel to my mouth, when my wife an- 
nounced that a friend wished to see me. I arose 
quickly, grasped my musket and brought it to the 
“charge” as the person entered the room, I 
stopped him immediately with : 

** Halt! who comes there ?” 

The answer came back clearly : 

“A friend with the countersign |” 

** Advance, friend, and give the countersign !”” 

** Battlements !” 

* Pass, friend with the countersign.” 

Thus admitted, the visitor of my dream brushed 
past me, and, going directly to the table, lifted 
the cloth with what was upon it and deliberately 
threw all out of the window. Enraged at the 
insult, I sprang forward to revenge myself upon 
the violator of my home—the aggressor turned 
fully toward me, and with commanding hend ex- 
tended arrested my course, 

“Those who fail in their duty must be pun- 
ished.” 

The voice that spoke and the face that frowned 
upon me made me quail even in my dream—they 
were those of my general! A peculiar feeling, a 
sense of something wrong, crept over me, and I 
awoke with a shudder, 

I found myself standing four paces from where 
I had been leaning. I felt bewildered for an in- 
stant or two at first, but a complete idea of my 
situation soon dawned upon me. My dream and 
the terror with which my visitant had inspired me 
thrust themselves upon me anew. A guilty sense 
of my disobedience—I had never slept upon my 
post before—took possession of me ; and a feeling 
that something had happened in close proximity 
to me while I slept, impyessed itself so strongly 
upon me that I could not drive it off. How was it 
that I was standing so far from where I had fallen 
asleep? What length of time had I been asleep? 
Had I been discovered by friends? no, for in such 
a case I should have been awakened and placed 
under arrest. What, then, besides the knowledge 
of my having been asleep, caused my uneasiness 
of mind? Shivering with the cold which had 
settled upon me, I roused myself from my think- 
ing mood, took a few smart turns up and down 
before the old tree, to create some warmth, and 
then moved for the clump of trees to communi- 
cate with Harty. Once there, I looked in vain for 
my friend, and while wondering as to his where- 
abouts the relief came up. While returning to 
camp with those who had been relieved I noticed 
that Harty was not with us. 

‘* Where is Harty ?” asked I of a corporal, 

* Put under arrest last night.” 

“What for?” 

Don’t know.” 

My spirits, which had been raised somewhat 
when I found myself relieved without note or com- 
ment, fell at this report, and the old dread came 
again. 





CHAPTER Il.—THE DREAM READ. 

I passED a sleepless night—I found that trouble- 
some thoughts were grand preventives of drow- 
siness. When it was time to turn out in the 
morning I feigned sickness, and so got that sleep 
in the day which night refused me. It was about 
ten o’clock when I was awakened by a rough hand 
being placed on my shoulder. I gave a nervous 
start as I turned and found the sergeant standing 
by me, 

**T’'ll be ready to go along with you in a min- 
ute,” said I, feeling positive}that he was there to 
arrest me. 

* Gad, Bartlett, one would think you fancied I 
had come to make a prisoner of you, by the way 
you speak, and that frightened expression.” 

I felt some ease. 

“So you did not forget my warning last night 
when I told you to look out for friends, eh, 
Bartlett?” 

“Eh? ah, no, why certainly I didn’t!” said I, 
with a langh, anxious to avoid committing my- 
self, if there were any chance of it, although I 
knew the sergeant was not the man to betray any 
of my sins of omission, 

“1 was thinking of you when we tramped for 
your post, but when I saw the way you brought 
the ‘old man’ up, I——” 

“The way I brought him up?” 

“You ; the way you halted him,” 





| 





“The way I halted him?” 

“Yes, yes, confound you! Why, you are not 
half awake yet! Rouse yourself, till I tell you 
about Harty.” 

“Yes, tell me what happened to him.” 

“I wonder you did not hear the rumpus, but 
your post was some distance from his, and maybe 
you were away just at the time talking to the 
neighbor on your left—eh? no matter, though, 
old fellow; just wait till I light this pipe, and then 
you shall hear the story as I got it from Harty 
himself at the guard-house this morning.” 

I watched the face of the sergeant narrowly as 
he prepared his pipe, to see if there was a lurking 
smile, or any peculiar expression that would show 
a ‘method’ in his remarks about the ‘old man,’ 
which, indeed, bewildered me considerably. There 
was no sign, however, that led to suspicion on my 


part. 

“You see Bartlett, the old man—the general, 
you know—and our colonel took it into their two 
heads to steal a march on the picket line last 
night. Quite a freak, wasn’t it? but then you re- 
member the distrust that I mentioned as existing 
at headquarters. Well, it appears that our worthy 
superiors made for Harty’s post first. Harty was 
not there, but a substitute existed in the shape of 
his musket, which lay innocently reposing against 
a stump, while its nominal owner was having a 
chat with the man on his right, after having just 
left you, as he says. The general and the colonel 
determined to await Harty’s return—as they knew 
he was skylarking somewhere—and teach him a 
lesson. After waiting awhile, the colonel, to kill 
time—as one of the lieutenants told me—took up 
Harty’s piece, and had paced a short distance, 
when who.should come up but one of the pickets, 
who, taking the colonel for Harty, asks him: 

*** Well, Harty, how did you like the tobacco ?’ 
ha! ha! ha!” 

**Oh, Moses! sergeant!” 

‘*What’s the trouble now, Bartlett? it wasn’t 
you, was it ?” 

“It was, sergeant ; it was.” 

‘Ho! ho! and you shouted the word to him 
loud enough to be heard half a mile away— 
besides telling him to go to Halifax, by way of a 
finisher! That was a go, I must say.” 

And the man with the striped arms laughed till 
he shook again, 

“Go on with the story about Harty,” said I, 
anxious to have the uncertainty that troubled me 
cleared away, and not caring to let the sergeant 
have too long a laugh at my expense. 

“Well, Bart, after you had consigned the 
colonel to Halifax he kept up his walking for a 
while—as the story goes—until a figure was seen 
approaching. At a suggestion from the general, 
the musket was laid down where it was found, 
and both colonel apd general hid themselves 
amongst some bushes in the vicinity. The figure 
proved to be Harty. He made for his piece the 
first thing, saying as he took it up: ‘It’s strange 
how that could have got from the stump to the 
ground ; but it’s all right, I guess.’ 

“The ‘ old man’ turned his coat inside out, and, 
slouching his hat well’down over his eyes, left his 
concealment quietly. Taking a circuitous route, 
he reached Harty’s front, and crept up on his 
hands and knees—rather dirty work for a general. 
He hoped to give his man a thorough surprise 
but he calculated wrongly there, for Harty spie 
him, and challenged him as he rose to his feet. 
He did not answer, but kept advancing. Harty. 
challenged the second time—still no answer, and 
still the old man pushed forward. Such conduct 
was not to be trifled with, so Harty quickly covered 
his incautious visitor, and pulled trigger. Slap! 
went the hammer, but no response from the 
barrel—the colonel had removed the cap while 
playing picket! 

“The old man was playing a dangerous game, 
but he was resolved to finish it ; so, before Harty 
could recover himself he sprang upon him, 
wrested his piece from him, and threw him to the 
ground, falling along with him. They rolled 
around for a while, now one on top, now the other, 
until Harty, who, you know, is the weaker man, 
had to stop for breath. The general was as fresh 
as when the fun commenced, so he gently took a 
seat on Harty’s stomach, and, placing his revolver 
awkwardly near the poor fellow’s face, proclaimed 
himself a rebel in search of information; de- 
manded the countersign; promised Harty safe 
conduct into the rebel lines if he would give it; 
and threatened immediate death as return for a 
refusal. During all the row Harty had forgotten 
to raise a cry for help, but the touch of the stee} 
barrel and the unpleasant threat made him think 
that matters were getting uncomfortable for him, 
80 he determined to raise an alarm. Accordingly 
he gave ashout, and was going to follow it up with 
a series of the same, when the old man’s hand 
covered his mouth, and a warning was given that 
any more such utterances would be considered a 
request for a quieting bullet. We’ve been side-by- 
side with Harty under fire, and we know he’s 
cool, don’t we, Bart? We know he’s true, too; 
we do, you'll warrant. Well, when he found him- 
self completely baffled, he made up his mind to 
take the affair as an unhappy predicament which 
self-possession and some lucky chance might get 
him out of; so he lay quite still, determined, 
though, that no sneaking rebel or cold steel 
barrel should make him devulge the ‘ word.’ To 
a second demand for the countersign he said: 
*No; he’d be blamed if any old skunk of a rebe] 
could make him give up what he wanted to keep 
to himself.’ 

“<*Tll give you three chances for your life, 
then,’ said the general, ‘If you don’t give me 





the countersign before I count three, I’ll shoot!’ 
**¢ Shoot, and be blowed !’ answered Harty, for | 
an idea had struck him. 
**¢Then your fate be upon your own head—one | 
—two—th——’ 
*** Stop!’ shouted Harty, “I'll give it!’ | 
* ¢ Quick, then—what is it ?” 
“ * Gettysburg.” | 








***Tt’s a lie!’ shouted the general, forgetting 
his caution; ‘you are deceiving me.’ 

. “**IfT am, then,’ said Harty, ‘ how do you know 

?’ 

“This was a poser for the ‘old man,’ and he 
immediately saw the absurdity of his trying to 
frighten the countersign out of a man; for, how 
could he in the character of a rebel be supposed 
to know the right word when given him? and 
could not a man give him any word he fancied ? 

“*He saw the game was up, s0 he called the 
colonel, and released his man. You may be sure 
Harty was thunderstruck when he found he had 
been wrestling with his general ; and his feelings 
were far from pleasant when he was asked what 
he had to say for himself for having been absent 
from his post. P 

** Well, the up-shot of all was that I was called, 
and poor Harty was sent in under arrest. When 
another man was put in his place, the general 
ordered me to accompany himself and the colonel, 
as they intended going some distance further 
along the line. The ‘old man’ led the way, say- 
ing he would answer the chailenging. 

**You have not caught any of my weasels 
asleep, yet, general,’ said the colonel, as we 
started for you.’ 

***No, hardly,’ was the answer; ‘but we have 
tried only one.’ 

“*T felt a little concerned for you, Bartlett, as 
we neared your locality; but I was reassured 
when I saw you come from under the tree, with 
your clear: ‘Halt! who comes there ?’ 

“Sergeant! ah—go on, go on!” 

** Why, Bart, my boy, what made you start so?” 

“Nothing, nothing—finish your story.’ 

** Well, as I was saying, I felt more at ease when 
I saw you on the alert; but I thought it strange 
when you halted us that the general should 
answer: ‘A friend with the countersign,’ instead 
of ‘friends ;’ and I wondered further that you let 
us go by with, ‘Pass, friend, with the counter- 
sign’—why, Bartlett, what is the matter? you 
have been acting like a crazy fellow throughout 
all my very interesting and all-absorbing tale, 
and now your face is not improved by that half. 
terrified look—what has gone wrong with you ?” 

“Nothing, nothing — you went directly on, 
didn’t you? and there were no questions asked 
me, were there ?” 

**Of course we went directly on, and of course 
there were no questions asked you—you know that 
as well as I do.” 

**T know nothing about it.” 

** What do you say?” 

“IT know nothing about it—I was asleep.” 

“Asleep! Pshaw! You must be dreaming!” 
and at the very idea he of the stripes indulged in 
an immoderate fit of laughing. 

“No,” said I, with a great sense of relief, now 
that the solution of my difficulty had been given, 
** but I was dreaming ; and I'll tell you a story.” 

And forthwith I related to the astonished ser- 
geant my very common dream, which bore such 
an uncommon relation to what he had just been 
telling concerning myself: He immediately traced 
out the connection that the general as dream- 
visitor bore to the general as picket-visitor ; and 
he could only exclaim, ‘“‘ Wenderful! wonder- 
ful!” as he thought of my dream utterances 
coming forth at such an opportune moment. 

“You had a lucky escape, I must say, Bartlett; 
and if it were not for the circumstances attending 
that dream, I should have it published a!l over 
the land. But what do you infer trom the throw- 
ing of the meal out of the window?” 

I did not know what to infer then, but I did 
later in the day; for a paper recommending me 
for a sergeancy over the heads of all the corporals 
in my company was returned by the colonel “ dis. 
approved,” and I saw it torn into fifty pieces and 
thrown out of the window of my captain’s log- 
quarters. That was to punish me for my little 
lark with the colonel. So much for my dream. 

Harty’s punishment was slight ; he was released 
from direct confinement that very morning and 
placed upon extra duty about camp for a day or 
two. It was the prevalent opinion among the 
men that his cool behavior in his affair with the 
general was the cause of the light visitation he 
received. While he and I had the laugh of the 
regiment upon us, the laughers themselves took 
hints from our lesson, and a grand improvement 
showed iiself upon the picket line. 








THE MOTHER’S LESSON. 


** On, but I will though.” 

“No, no, Laura, ‘ You must not speak in that 
manner, 

‘And why not? Why, mother, to hear you 
talk, one would suppose that I were about to en- 
ter a nunnery, instead of being married. No. I 
tell you no husband rules me, I shall be my own 
mistress.” 

Laura Burke was a young, happy creature, just 
upon the eve of matrimony, and like thousands 
of others, she looked only upon the pleasures of the 
future, and laid her plans only for the greatest 
amount of enjoyment that she might secure to 
herself independent of all other circumstances. 
Her mother, Mrs. Burke, had not passed life’s 
autumnal equinox, for not over eight-and-thirty 
years had as yet been hers, She was a woman of 
strange beauty ; and though the flood of life was 
yet warm and vigorous, she was still moved by & 
deep spirit of melancholy, that had molded her 
very features to its own cast. Upon her pale 
brow there were lines of sorrow—in her deep blue 
eyes there was a light that seemed to turn 
vision inward upon the soul ; and over her whole 
countenance was shed the unmistakable shadows 
of thoughts and feelings that could only spring 
from a heart that had become the home of a pow- 
erful experience. 

“Ah, Laura,” said Mrs. Burke, “I fear that 
you are looking to the future with blinded eyes. 
You are picturing to yourself only that which 
may flee from you ere you can grasp it, You forget 
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that the life you are about to enter is one of im- 
portant duties,” 

‘Oh, mother,” cried Laura, with a light, ring- 
ing Jaugh, “ don’t talk to me about duty. Good- 
ness knows, I’ve always had enough of that. No, 
no—my halcyon days are coming. If William 
marries me, it must be for what I am, and not for 
what Iam going to be.” 

‘*Laura, Laura, be serious now, and listen to 
me, for I can see the rock upon which your bark 
of happiness may be wrecked.” 

Mrs. Burke spoke with a grave air, and the 
shade that passed over her countenance showed 
that she felt what she said, 

“You must know that your happiness for the 
future will depend upon your own exertions,” she 
continued ; and just so far as you use your earnest 
endeavors for the peace and happiness of your 
husband, will your own be gained. Laura, you 
are too willful, and I fear that even to your hus- 
band you will betray that unhappy trait in your 
disposition.” 

** But tell me, mother, would you have me the 
slave ofa husband? Am I going to be married 
just for the sake of having a man to rule me? 
By no means. I know my rights better. He 
may be assured that I shall maintain all the priv- 


“ ileges that belong to me. But in sober earnest- 


ness, my dear mother, I cannot see what there is 
that should so frighten you. Let me tell you that 
William Withington is not the man to look fora 
mere drudge in his wife.” 

“My child, you misunderstand me. You mis- 
construe my meaning. A good husband looks for 
all that is kind and gentle in his wife. His home 
is his refuge from the cares and business of life, 
and there he looks for the sweet peace and con- 
tent which no other spot on earth can afford ; and 
if he finds it not there, where then shall he look? 
Oh, Laura, I tremble, lest you should forget all 
this.” 

** Now, mother,” uttered the half thoughtless 
girl, “you will really provoke me. What is the 
use of making such a mountain of nothing ?” 

“Hush, Laura. Look for yourself upon what 
occurred last Sunday evening. Then you be- 
trayeda temper that made William really un- 
happy.” 

** Well, and didn’t he provoke me to it ?” 

**No, by no means. He only wished you to 
wear a more suitable dress to church ?” 

‘* And I should like to know what business it is 
to him what dresses I wear?” 

“A great deal, Laura. He only requested that 
you would wear something more over your neck 
and shoulders—something that would protect you 
against the cold; and surely a husband has a 
right to do that.” 

‘Then let him wait till he is my husband, and 
even then I’ll teach him that he musn’t expect to 
rule me.” 

Mrs. Burke gazed a moment into the handsome 
features of her daughter, and then a tear came 
to her eye. She knew that Laura loved William 
Withington with her whole soul ; but she saw, too, 
that that love would fail to make her what a good 
wife ought to be, 

‘*Mother—dear mother,’’ exclaimed Laura, 
springing to the side of her parent, and throwing 
her arm about her neck, ‘‘ what makes you weep? 
Forgive me for what I have said, if it can affect 
you thus.” 

‘“‘Laura, sit down here by my side, and I will 
tell you something that I have hitherto kept from 
you. Iwill opento you a page in my life-book 
that I had meant to have kept for ever closed 
within my own heart.” 

The fair girl sat down by her mother’s side, and 
looked wonderingly up. 

“It is of your father I would speak.” 

‘*He died before I can remember.” 

The tears gathered more thickly in the mother’s 
eyes, and it was some time ere she could speak ; 
but at length she commanded her feelings, and 
laying her hand upon her daughter's brow, she 
commenced : 

* Laura, listen to me now, for I can hold up to 
you a mirror within which you shall see what may 
be your own future. Iwas scarcely eighteen when 
I gave my hand to James Burke. He was a man 
of kind feelings and a warm heart, and I knew 
that he loved me truly and faithfully; yet his 
feelings were impulsive, and his sense of right 
and wrong was keen and unmistakable, and in all 
his emotions he was sensitive in the extreme. He 
held his honor sacred, and to small things he 
never stooped. Let me tell you, my child, that 
William Withington is almost his counterpart. 

** When I marred my husband, I knew his dis- 
position and feelings—I loved him, and yet I had 
resolved upon no pains to meet his wishes and 
make his home happy. I forgot that love has its 
imperative duties—that the mere marriage rela- 
tion may be made the most miserable on earth, 
instead of being the most happy. I forgot that 
my own happiness depended upon the happiness 
of my husband, and that he could not be happy 
unless I, too, was happy. A very small amount 
of cool reflection would have shown me all this, 
but I gave it little heed. I did not remember 
that the wife’s dominion was the home of her 
husband, and that that home should be her earthly 
heaven. I only looked upon the surface of the 
marriage relation ; and when I entered upon its 
duties, I only felt that I was then freed from all 
restraint, and that I had nothing to do but 
to grasp all the transient pleasures as they flew 

ast. 

. ** Of course, the first few months of our married 
Uife were happy ; but yet there were clouds that 
flew across our way that should never have gatb- 
ered there. At length I began to allow myself to 
forget some vf my duties. In the presence of my 
husband, I was sometimes morose and sullen. 
He gently chided me; but I was governed by a 
false, willful pride, and I would not own that I had 
been wrong, and often accused him of being un- 
feeling toward me. He was never harsh, never 
unkind ; and though I have seen the big veins 
in his temple swell with internal emotion, yet he 
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never forgot himself so far as to use a word that 
he would wish to recall. Oh, how my heart sinks 
within me as I now think bow blindly I trifled 
with that man’s feclings. He did all in his power 


to. make my home comfortable—my every wish 


Was answered so far as it couid be justly done ; 
and he was as careful of my health and peace as 
he could have been of his own. 

**At length you were born. I loved you most 
dearly ; but yet your innocent cries, and your tax 
upon my time and care, I allowed to sometimes 
worry me ; ani when my husband would beg of 
me to remember the precious charge of my infant, 
and only smile upon its care, I met him with sul- 
len looks and bitter words. Not long after you 
were born, my husband took a stand on the polit- 
ical arena, and his talents soon placed him firmly 
in the respect and good-will of the people. , He 
was chosen & member of Congress, and he began 
to devote much ot his time to the duties which his 
fellow-citizens placed upon him. Instead of 
taking pride in the talents of my husband, and 
lending him my aid, I only found fault because he 
was away from home so much, This was to him 
the unkindest cut of all. 

‘Once, when we were in company, a gentleman 
spoke to me of the high position my husband had 
gained; but even then I treated the idea of my 
husband’s neglecting his business for such things 
with a sneer, He heard me. I knew that James 
had never neglected his business, and yet I said 
so. When we returned home, he reproved me 
for what Ihad done. I was only angry. He beg- 
ged of me to remember his feelings. I laughed 
at his feelings, He told me I was making him 
miserable. I didn’t care. Then he assured me 
that he could not live with me if I continued to 
behave as I had done, I allowed this to make me 
more angry than ever, and I determined that I 
would not give up that I had been wrong, andI 
bade him leave me as soon as he pleased. 

“Laura, I cannot tell you all that followed— 
how I taunted that noble-hearted man—how I 
trifled with his feelings, and how I blindly, reck- 
lessly, unriveted the strong links that bound his 
heart tome. I saw that a change had come over 
his countenance—that it was deadly pale, and 
that his lips quivered. He went to the cradle and 
took you up in his arms, He pressed you to his 
bosom and kissed you. I saw a tear fall from his 
eye, and I saw his lips move as if in prayer. Then 
he laid you back in the cradle and left the room, 
He came not back to me that night. The next 
day I received a letter from him, in which he in- 
formed me that he bad placed ten thousand 
dollars in the hands of a trustworthy person, and 
that I could draw the interest for my support. I 
was almost frantic with grief—my heart was al- 
most broken—my head whirled in agony—but I 
could gain no intelligence further. From that 
moment, Laura, I—I—never saw—my husband 
again!” 

As Mrs. Burke ceased speaking, her head sank 
upon the bosom of her daughter, and she wept 
aloud. 

‘And you saw him not when he died?” mur- 
mured Laura, winding her arms about her 
mother’s neck, and sobbing with grief. 

*“*T know not that he is dead, my child,” re- 
turned Mrs. Burke ; and as she spoke, she sank 
upon her knees, and prayed that her daughter 
might be saved, 

With her whole soul in the word, Laura uttered 
* Amen!” 

Next day Laura Burke stood by the side of 
William Withington at the altar, and her right 
hand rested within that of the young man. There 
was deep happiness upon her features, but it was 
a happiness calm and serene. Thought reigned 
over her countenance, and even the bridegroom 
gazed half-wonderingly upon her, as she appeared 
so deeply impressed with the solemnity of the 
occasion. 

The clergyman who had come to perform the 
ceremony was a stranger in the place, he having 
come from a distant part of the country ; and at 
the present time he had assumed the duties of 
the pulpit for one Sabbath while the regular 
clergyman was absent from the town. 

The magic words that made William and Laura 
man and wife were spoken, when a singular scene 
took placg. A gentleman of middle age, with a 
large, handsome beard, and with a most benevo- 
lent expression of countenance, suddenly stood 
forward from the sbade of a pillar, and said : 

* Permit me, young lady, as a by no means dis- 
interested spectator of this scene, to give you a 
word of kind and well-meant counsel. You are 
about to quit this sacred altar; but you must re- 
member that the home altar is under your minis- 
trations ; and oh, fail not to see that the purest of 
your affections are kept burning there, so that 
they shall ever light with a joyous brilliancy the 
life you have chosen, Oh, could you know what 
happiness, what earthly bliss hangs upon your 
course, you would never—never——” 

The gentleman stopped. His eyes had filled 
with tears, and his utterance was choked. At 
that moment a low cry broke from the lips of Mrs. 
Burke, The gentleman turned and caught her 
eye. All present wondered at the strange scene ; 
but when, in a moment more, the mother of the 
bride tottered forward and sank upon the bosom 
of the gentleman, they were lost in amazement. 

““My wife! my wife!” he whispered, as he 
bowed his head. 

“My husband! Oh, my husband! Have you 
come to forgive me?” 

“Yes, yes, dearest. Is there not happiness yet 
for us on earth ?” 

The mother would have spoken, but she could 
not. She could only cling more frantically to her 
husband, and bless him that he had come back to 
her. None were there but that wept at the scene ; 
and Laura left the side of her new-made husband 
to seek the embrace of her father. 

At length the mystery was explained to those 
who had witnessed the novel scene. But to his 
wife and child alone did Mr. Burke tell of ali he 
had suffered—how he had wandered from place 
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to place—how his heart yearned to see his wife, 
and how he had forgiven her for all she had done, 
and also that he had determined to see her once 
more, and for that purpose had come back. 

Years have passed away since that evening, and 
Mr. Burke and his wife still live; but their old 
age is happy—happier far than their days of 
youth. And Laura, she is indeed a noble, true- 
hearted wife. Her Mother’s Lesson was her sal- 
vation, It sank deep into her heart, burying for- 
ever all of evil that lurked there, and sending 
forth into active life all those charms and graces 
of the female character that do most adorn the 
true and virtuous wife, 








The Dwarfs Kis Joszi, Jean Picolo and Jean 
Petit, at the Stadt Theatre, New York. 


‘Tuxse three merry men, the tallest being only 
the size of General Tom Thumb, come to us from Aus- 
tria; and the idea of bringing them upon the stage origi- 
nated with Mr. Schwartz, manager of a theatre in Her- 
mangor, Austria. In 1853, Jean Picolo, then eighteen 
years age, was pursuing his daily occupation of goatherd 
in Tebonar, when Mr. Schwartz, struck by his voice, pro- 
posed that he should join the company of actors. Jean 
jumped at the chance, and left his goats to study for an 
actor, making ari immensely successful debut in Gratz, 
the capital of Styria. Jean Petit, who was a copyist in 
the office of the Mayor of Asch, in Bohemia, saw Picolo 
on the stage and immediately applied to Mr. Schwartz, 
who agreed to take the little man, and give him the 
necessary instruction. Mr. Petit, who is the greatest 
artist of the three, although he is the smallest in person, 
made rapid progress in his studies, and played with the 
other dwarf with great success in Vienna and other 
cities of Austria. Ona tour through Hungary our two 
artists met Kis Joszi in Buda-Kesa, and he also joined 
Mr. Schwartz, and soon was presented to the public. 

This trio have performed before many of the crowned 
heads of Europe, and really are very versatile and 
meritorious actors. The illustration represents them 
in the play of “The Jolly Fellows.” Jean Petit is in 
the centre, in the réle of a miserly money-lender, ad- 
vancing small sums to the painters, who are surround- 
ing him, They are persuading him that the painting 
be leans upon is very valuable. Joszi and Picolo are 
present on the right and left, in the character of mis- 
chievous boys, in which they never fail to bring down 
the house. Next month they will leave New York fora 
starring tour through the West and South. 
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DANIEL DREW, ESQ. 


Tuer remarkable man whose name heads this 
notice was born at Carmel, Pu‘nam county, New York, 
July 29,1797. He is essentially a self-made man, rising 
from the position of catile-driver and farm-hand to be 
acknowledged by all as the Steamboat hing of the United 
States, It isto him and to his energy that the public are 
indebted for the floating palaces of the Hudson River, 
which are a source of just pride to every citizen ot New 
York, as well as a marvel to all travelers from other 
sections of the world. To write the complete history 
of Daniel Drew would be to chronicle the inception and 
management of the steamboat passenger trade on the 
Hudson River, In the short space that can be cfforded 
to this subject, the principal points will only be touched, 
and in as brief a manner as possible. 

During the war of 1812 Mr. Drew acted as farm-boy 
and drover for a farmer in Putnam county, New York, 
He next weat into the cattle business himself, and thus 
got money enough for a start in life. In 1834 he invested 
$1,000 in a partnership {which owned the Waterwitch, 
which was his first essay in the real business of his long 
life, in which he has been so successful. Of course, his 
success has urged many others to rivalry; but in no 
case have they succeeded in injuring his patronage. 
The opening of the Hudson River Railroad was expected 
to crush his enterprise, and his friends advised him to 
sell his boats and the line he had established before the 
rai) was opened. Drew refused, and the event 
justified him. The railroad has increased travel so 
much that the steamboats are more crowded than ever. 
From the Waterwitch to the Drew, a long line of famous 
steamboats have run on the People’s Line, each acces- 
sion being larger and more magnificent than its prede- 
cessor, until, when one visits the Drew, and sees the 
luxurious profusion scattered everywhere, he finds 
imagination unable to paint another boat that can sur- 
pass this one. 

Mr, Danie! Drew is a member of the Methodist 
Church, and as such was approached by some of the 
leaders to aid them in extending Methodism. He 
offered to build a church in Carmel, where he was born, 
and where he now lives; but finally bought the estab- 
lishment at Madison, noticed below, ° 








Inauguration of the Drew Theological Semi- 
nary at Madison, N. J. 


New Jensey is rapidly assuming a command- 
ing position in our civil Union by the encouragement 
she is continually giving to movements baving in view 
the relief and elevation of her citizens. 

Few of our older States can point to more efficient 
efforts to place their youth under the influence of 
syttematic instruction, or to more gratifying recults of 
such discipline, 

Another noble institution, having for its object the 
education of young men for the Methodist minisiry, 
has just been opened at Madison, N. J. The new 
seminary bears the name of its generous founder, 
Daniel Drew, Esq., a gentieman who has been long and 
favorably known throughout the State, and will prove 
an enduring monument to his princely liberality and 
his interest in the progress of the Methodist Church, 

The commencement exercises took place on the 6th 
ultimo, in the presence of a large and intelligen; 
audience, and were of an intensely interesting nature, 

The institution is pleasantly situated upon a gradually 
sloping knoll which commands one of the finest pano- 
ramas of natural scenery in northern New Jersey, and 
is twenty-eight miles from New York city. 

The property consists of 225 acres, and was formerly 
occupied as the homestead of the Gibbons family. It 
was purchased by Mr. Drew, with a!l the standing cou- 
veniences and the entire furniture of the handsome 
mansion, for $125,000. 

According to agreement Mr. Drew has given $250,000 
to found the seminary, and stands pledged to givea 
further sum of $150,000 as an endowment fund, and 
$25,000 to erect a fire-proof library, in which all import- 
ant documents pertaining to Methodism will be de- 
posited. The prominent buildings now ugon the pre- 
mises are the chapel, dormitory, and the refectory or 
club-house. The chapel, which was formerly the 
mansion house, is a three-story brick building, 131 by 


| 86 feet in dimensions, exclusive of spacious piazzas, 






porticos, and greenhouses, and contains seventy com- 
modious apartments, In this edifice there are six large 
lecture or class-rooms, with professors’ studios attached 
and excellent accommodations for whatever societies 
the young gentieman may form. 

The dormitory and club-house are each built of 
brick and are three stories in height. They contain 
seventy-two suites of rooms, which are furnished in a 
a neat and substantial manner. Water is supplied to 
all parts of the buildings from springs on the premises. 
The apartments are all warmed by patent side heaters, 
and gas is to be manufactured and distributed to every 
room in the institution. The charter places the semi- 
nary under the management of a board of trustees, 
composed equally of laymen and ministers, chosen by 
the General Conference. The collegiate year began on 
the 26th of October last, and there are now seventeen 
students in attendance. 








The Operation of the Registration Laws and 
Negro Suffrage in the South. 


We devote our double-page inside to the 
Negro question, showing the practice] working of a pet 
theory of many influential men of our day. In the first 
place, the fact that a loyal negro is as good as a white 
rebel, if not better, in a grand jury, was early recog- 
nised by the leaders ef the dominant party, and our 
first sketch shows the conglomerate body on official duty. 
It is, of course, impossible, that an ingenious lawyer 
could so obfusticate the ideas of our African brother 
or give him too much law for him to deal out perfect 
justice in each case. This is proven by facts. Our 
next picture, No, 2, shows the very bad spirit in which 
the rebels of the South take the effects of Negro Suffrage, 
and it is very surprising tbat the military commanders 
of the South, or the Freedman’s Bureau, have not dealt 
severely with those malcontent whites who have dis- 
charged their hands on the eve of winter, simply be- 
cause the n voted en masse against the conserv- 
ative ticket. Are politics to be allowed to sever the 
bonds of employer and employé without punishment? 
That the negro must have the right to think, as well as 
the right to vote, seems too plain to need argument; 
why then should restraint be placed on his free action, 
and the enslavergofree? No. 3 represents a vividecene 
at the registration office, where each able-bodied citizen 
registered his name and took what is commonly called 
the “‘iron-clad oath,’’ thereby swearing that he, Cuffee 
Johnson, “had never held any executive or judicial 
office in any of the Southern States while in rebellion, 
nor aided or abetted the rebellion in any way of his own 
free will, or held any office in the so-called Confederate 
service over the rank of Brigadier-General;’’ so far the 
colored gentleman understands himself; but when the 
registering officer comes to the tormula, “An act sup- 
plementary to an act to amend an act entitled an Act,” 
etc., our colored brother generally gives up the copun- 
drum in advance, feeling, like Twemlow, that his intel. 
lect gives way under the severe strain. 

No. 4 shows the eagerness with which our registered 
colored friend is received as a man and a brother by 
the enlightened white man who wants his vote. The 
hamble tiller of the soil for 80 many years has risen to be 


begins to understand his value, and the value of a pro- 
verb which runs thus, “ Kissing goes by favor,” and 
will not rashly promise his vote, preferring to “ tink 
about dat, tank you, sir.” Yes, the negro is now an en- 
franchised member of the United States. No. 6 shows 
him in the act of exercising “the dearest privilege of 
our noble country, sir,”” and the destruction of con- 
servative ballots by the gentleman in the foreground 
shows his preferences as the election shows the prefer- 
ences of the race, The African votes for his brother 
negro, and the whole ticket that has his brother’s name 
thereon, and if he cannot read the eame, he will accept 
the ballot with a child-like faith that it would be a sin 
and a shame to mislead. 

In order that our negroes may know their rights from 
an authoritative source, the officers of the Freedman’s 
Bureau (No. 6) instruct them therein, by reading the 
Government order on the subject, which fully instructs 
them how to behave. It is a beautiful chamacteristic of 
the negro that he is teachable and docile, snd does as 
he is told to do, therefore the statement, that the clan- 
nish teeling showed by him already in the past elec- 
tion 18 calculated to alarm the thoughtful man for the 
future, should be scouted with the assurance that un- 
der colored civil officials, from governor and senator 
down to sheriff and constable, the negro element must 
rise to the level of the white, and “erefore they will be 
peace-abiding citizens. The seventh sketch on the 
page shows the very natural exuberance of joy on the 
election results. Our colored friends have won their 
first victory, they have conclusively proven that they 
are numerically superior to their quondam masters, 
and have risen to be the rulers of the land they live in, 
Shaking hands with each other, they pledge their mu. 
tual support upon every question that is to be decided 
by the ballot, and one would not be surprised if 
the question of their superiority at the other game, so 
similar in results, the bullet, should be flitting through 
the minds of the more ambitious of them. Only flit- 
ting, however, for when we give them all they ask for, 
what would they gain by slaughter? No. 8 shows the 
electoral element canvassing the merits of the candi- 
dates. Many a colored brother has found out that the 
sweets of franchise are not all unalloyed with bitter. 
The colored man who is so mean-spirited as to vote the 
conservative ticket must be taught the lesson that 
unanimity against the old ruling element is the only 
action that will be allowed in the South. In another 
part of this paper is a sketch of what the contumacious 
rascal must expect that violates this rule. These 
sketches were made by our special Artist, Mr. James E, 
Taylor, on his recent journey through the States of 
Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, Louisiana and Tennes- 
see, and may be relied on as correct representations of 
actual occurreaces. 








“* ApaMs AND Laperry” was the title of the 
most popular political song during the struggle of the 
earliest parties under the Constitution. It was written 
by Robert Treat Paine, Jr., while he was connected with 
the Federal Street Theatre in this city, in 1793. It 
_— him $750, which is more than eleven dollars a 

ne—s very handsome sum at any time fora poet, The 
following is one of its best stanzas: 
“Should the tempest of war o’ershadow our lind, 
Its bolts could ne’er rend Freedom's temple asunder, 
For, unmov’d at its portal would Washington stand, 
And repulse with his breast the assaults ot the 
thunder. 
His sword from the sleep 
Of its scabbard would leap, 
And conduct with its point every flash to the deep. 
For ne’cr shall the sons of Columbia be slaves, 
While the earth bears a plant, or the sea rolls its waves, 


Brxys, our wine-merchant, left home for the 
Jerome Park Races io high spirits; but losing, became, 
like the day, gloomy. His friends said to bis, that he 





went off sparkling, and came back still, 


a sovereign in this land of sovereigns, and very soon he .. 
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MR. JOHN BROUGHAM AS TEDDY, THE SWELL, IN 
HI8 LOCAL DKAMA OF THE LOTTIFRY OF LIFE. 


The Latest Winter Styles 
for Gentlemen. 


Tue winter season has 
commenced and a variety of new 
designs has been introduced, of 
which we give our readers the 
best samples in the engraving. 
The first figure represents the 
fashionable Winter Overcoat, It 
is of the sack form, double-breast- 
ed, buttonmg up to the top. 
There are two flap pockets in 
the front skirt; the edges are 
double stitched; the sleeves are 
moderately ample, and have an 
imitation cuff. The next figure 
gives the back view of the 
fashionable Chesterfield Sack. It 
will be observed that this coat is 
not so close fitting as a Chester- 
field nor so loose as the Sack, It 
shghtly defines the figure, is cut 
without a back seam, but has 
slits at the sides. It is double- 
breasted, bas broad lapels and 
collar, and rolls well open; there 
are flap pockets in the front 
skirt, and a pocket in the left 
breast outside. The next coat 
varies only from the ordinary in 
the addition of pockets in the 
sides instead of behind and is 
cut away a little more in front. 
The design for a Footman’s Liv- 
ery will be recognized at once. 
The coatee is of biue cloth, edged 
with yellow cassimere, with a 
slashed flap on the sleeve, and a 
black velvet collar. The trowsers 
have a yellow cassimere welt in 
the side seam to correspond with 
the edging of the coat. The next 
design is that of a double-breasted 
Chester- field, Atting close to the 
figure. The collar and lapels are 
aced with velvet, and the edges 
are bound with cloth, The pea 
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THE LATEST WINTER STYLES FOR GENTLEMEN. 


coat is shoit and ample; there are’ flap ‘pockets in the 
skirt, and the edges are either bound with cloth or 
double stitched, The youth’s suit, which completes 
our illustrations, is suitable for the depth of winter, 
as the edges, cuffs and flaps are trimmed witb fur. 








JOHN BROUCHAM, THE COMEDIAN, 

We give on this page a capital likeness of 
this celebrated author and actor in the part of Teddy 
the Swell, in his new drama of ‘‘ The Lottery of Life,” 
one of the most absorbing and thrilling fictions of the 
day. It has not yet been produced in New York, but 
the remarkable success it has achieved in Boston and 
Philadelphia justify us in predicting for it an equal 
popularity in the Empire City. Mr. Broughsm is not 
only a most versatile and popular actor on the American 
stage, but he is also one of our most brilliant writers; 
his stories combining great force of dialogue with 
those striking dramatic situations which are the life of 
a successful romance, On the stage he is equally effec- 
tive, being as admirable in burlesque as he is in eccen- 
tric comedy, His impersonations ot Irishmen are es- 
pecially excellent, and far removed from that whisky 
and shiilalah style of acting so prevalent with actors of 
an inferior grade. 








KING THEODORE OF ABYSSINIA. 


In presenting to our readers this portrait of 
King Theodore, a slight sketch of his character and life 
may not be out of place. He was born at Techergye 
about the year 1821, in the western part of Abyssinia. 
His father, a descendant of the royal line ot Ethiopian 
princes, died when he was very young, «nd the property 
possessed by him was seized by greedy relatives and very 
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Soon dissipated, leaving his mother and himsclf quite 
destitute. He sought shelter in the Convent of 
Techangar, near Gondar, and remained there a con- 
siderable time under the name of Kassa, But Dejatch 
Marou, a defeated rebel, set fire to the convent, and 
destroyed it; fortunately Kassa escaped to his uncle, 
Dejatch Comfu, in whose home, the residence of 
scheming and discontented rebels, the youth received 
that training which has made him the cruel and merci- 
lese chief he now is. Gathering a number of banditti 
around him on the death of his uncle, he soon became 
very formidable to the regnant powers, and as he was 
very successful in his wars, he soon aspired to be the 
King of Abyssinia, which honor he gained in 1855. At 
first he was under the restraint of two Englishmen, 
Mr. Bell and Mr. Plowden, who curbed his blood- 
thirsty designs, and while they lived he was very for- 
tunate in all his undertakings. But on the death of 
these councilors his fortunes turned, his later deeds 
seemed to justify a comparison with the notorious 
King of Dahomey, and it is stated that on one occasion 
he killed 3,000 people by fire and sword in six weeks. 





Gathering Mushrooms in the Forest of Fon 
tainebieau, France. 


Tue edible mushroom, Agaricus campestris, 
belongs to the natural order of fungi, most species of 
which are poisonous, and fatal consequences have re- 
sulted from rot knowing how to distinguish the few 
which are valuable from the majority which are danger. 
ous. The forest of Fontainebleau, in France, is cele- 


brated for its mushrooms, which spring up in a night 
in countless numbers, ready for the early risers, who 
gather them for the Paris market. To the gourmand, 
mushrooms are almost a necessity, many dishes being 





GATHERING MUSHROOMS IN THE FOREST OF FONTAINEBLEAU. 











considered inedible without them. Indeed, it would 
not be an exaggeration to say that what garlic is to the 
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KING THEODORE OF ABYSSINIA. 


Italian, the onion to the German, the potato to the 
Irishman, the mushroom is to the Frenchman. The 
edible mushroom has pink gills 
and a very aromatic, pleasant 
odor, not to be mistaken. Mush- 
room-gatherers distinguish them 
by sight and smell alone, with- 
out reference to their botanical 
peculiarities, and one who makes 
this business his profession will 
never make a mistake in his 
gleanings, 


Hountixa Ostricnes.—In 
Africa ostriches are generally 
hunted on horseback. When the 
rider comes in sight, the ostrich 
will make off at full speed, but 
the hunter abstains from pressing 
his borse, and follows slowly on 
his track. The ostrich, mean- 
while, having made some three or 
four miles’ start, will halt and 
allow the hunter to come within a 
short distance of him, and will 
then run off aguin. A third course 
will, however, generally be found 
to have wearied him out.’ The 
hunter then rides up at the swift- 
est gallop he can get out of his 
horse, and fells the gstrich with 
his ciub. Dismounting, he slits 
open the neck, and bending one 
of the legs, passes the toot fhrough 
the wound, so as to prevent the 
ostrich from bespattering his 
feathers in blood. 


Dr. Frank Bucxianp, the 
naturalist, had a Brazilian mon- 
key, which he wished to take from 
Southampton to London in the 
passenger-car, bus the guard of 
the train objected, and said he 
was a dog, and must go in the 
dog-van. The doctor, by way of 

‘uctio ad absurdum, took a tor- 
toise out of his coat-pocket, and 
asked the guard if that, too, were 
a dog? After attentive consider- 
ation, the replied, slow! 
but firmly: “No, sir—them’s all 
right—them be Awsez /”’ 
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HOME INCIDENTS, &C. 
Indians Attacking an Emigrant Train 
in Dacotah Territory. 
We here present to our readers, the last Indian out” 
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A REMARKAB(E INCIDENT AT MASON VILLAGE, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





A BUICIDE CUT DOWN BY HIS WIFE, 


rage, one which, if we may trust to present appearances, 
will not be speedily re-enacted. The Indian plan of 
warfare is unique and sure of success, unless opposed 








INDIAN ATTACK UPON AN EMIGRANT TRAINJIN DACOTAH TERRITORY, 


EZTOME INCIDVDEN TS, 





by experienced Indian fighters, so that the emigrant 


| has no chance against him. These painted demons ride 


in a circle around the objects of attack at the swiftest 
gallop of their ponies, drawing the fire of the whites 
without harm, and then dash in upon them before they 
can reload again, butchering all alike, stealing horses 
and valuables, and burning what is left. 


A Remarkable Incident in Mason Vil- 
lage, N. H. 


Last week, while some small children were at play in 
Mason Village, an immense golden eagle swooped down 
and attacked one of the children, attempting to carry it 
off. The child’s mother came to her darling’s rescue, 
and beat the eagle off with woman’s true weapon of de- 
fense—the broom. Enraged with his ill-success, the 
monarch of the air attacked the woman with ferocity, 
and was getting the best of the fight, when a sportsman 
rap up and shot the eagle, breaking his wing, and cap- 
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turing him. He was sold to Mr. George H. Dumford, 
of New Orleans, who was visiting at the village, and will 
be taken to that city. 
A Suicide Cut Down by His Wife. 

Samuel Burroughs, of St. Louis, Mo., did attempt 
his own Jife last week on account of having been unable 
to secure work. Preferring hanging to starving, he 
went out of the house, and hanged himeelf in the gar- 
den, but his faithful spouse, fearing some such rash 
action, followed him in time to see her Jord and master 
in the death-struggle. Feeling very much cut up, she 
at once cut him down, and succeeded in restoring him 
to consciousness, 
A Conservative Negro Tarred and Fea- 

thered in Savannah, Georgia. 
The negroes of the South, wherever they have had 








the opportunity, have gone with the Radical Repnbli- 











ACCIDENTS, 
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cans. Indeed they seem determined that no colored 
man shall do otherwise, for, on the 17th ult., at Savan- 
nah, Ga., they seized a colored orator who was counsel- 
ing them to vote with their late masters instead ot 
against them, stripped him, shaved his wool off, then 
tarred and feathered him in the most approved style, 
and just to finish off, rode him on a rail. By this time 
the police had obtained information of these unlawfu! 
proceedings, and arrived at the scene, arresting all 
concerned. 


A Prairie Fire—An Exciting Spectacle at 
Fort Ransom, D. T. 











From the Far West comes a thrilling tale of disaster 
and death caused by a fire on the prairies at Fort Ran- 
som, Dacotah Territory. About eleven o’clock on the 
morning of the 7th of October, the occupants of the fort 
were apprised of the fire on the prairie by the clouds of 
blinding and suffocating smoke borne onward on the 
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WOOD SAWING CONTEST BETWEEN THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, AND HOOSIER BASE 
BALL CLUB OF LAFAYETTE, INDIANA. 


wings of a powerful gale. The ladies at the fort were 
hurried into the sutir’s log-house, as being the best 
adapted to escape the flames now clearly visible, leaping 
fifty feet at a time aided by the terrible wind. The old 
prairie system of fighting the fire was here out of ques- 
tion, and the only thing to be done was to save the sut- 
ler’s house, wherein were stored some 600 pounds of 
gunpowder. Before the fire reached the magazine the 
direction of the wind changed, and although some 
Indians lying out of the fort were fatally burned, 
yet the fort and all in it were preserved without harm, 
except the inflammatory action of the acrid smoke on 
the eyes exposed toit, This is one of the most won- 
derful esc: ps on record, The winter stock of wood, 
hay, etc., wus all burned, and all the canvas tents were 
blown to t.t:cre, After the fire passed a terrible hur- 
ricane came up which left nothing movable in the 
fort, 
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A PBAIRIZ FIRE—AN EXCITING SPECTACLE AT FORT RANSIM, DACOTAH TERRITORY. 


,; An Old Man Eaten by Rats in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Thomas Moran, an old man who has lived the life ot 

a vagrant in Cleveland, Ohio, for a long time, has lately 








A BOY'S ARM BITTEN OFF BY A HOG, 


been in the habit of sleeping on an old piece of carpet 
in the cellar ot an eating saloon. In the morning of 
the 4th ultimo the proprietcr of the saloon went down 
to wake him as usual, but was horrified to find the 











STRANGE TERMINATION OF AN ARIZONA FUNERAL. 





A CONSERVATIVE COLORED MAN TABRED AND FEATHERED. 
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cellar swarming with rats, Procuring, a lamp he found 
that the vermin were feasting upon the body of poor 
Moran, who had rendered up his last account, but 
whether from the rats or by disease could not be 
definitely kgown, owing to the feartully disrupted state 
of the boty, 


A Boy’s Arm Bitten Off by a Hog. 


The ferocity of swine is a well authenticated peculi- 
arity, and it has long been considered dangerous to 
enter a pig-sty unless the animals were very fat. At 
Wooster, Ohio, a boy on entering a barn to litter the 
hogs for the night, was attacked by one of them and 
iujured very seriously, being bitten and mangled in the 
face, legs and arms. One of hisarms was chewed up, the 
bones munched to pieces, leaving the arm in a shapeleas 
condition. Help arrived, and the hittle fellow was car- 
ried to the house, where a surgeon amputated the arm 
60 skillfully that it is expected he will ultimately recover. 


Strange Termination of an Arizona 
Funeral. 


A miner, who had been much respected, died some 
time since at the Arizona diggings, and it was deter- 
mined to give him a regular funeral, One of the miners, 
who had once been a poweriul preacher in the “ States,”’ 
was called upon to officiate, and the party proceeded to 
the grave, which had been dug the preceding evening. 
When the spot was reached, the officiating clergyman, 
and miner ex-officio, extemporizes a prayer, the as- 
& mbled company being oa their knees around the 
grave; but the prayer seemed to some unnecessarily 
long, and they began, in an abstracted way, to finger the 
loose earth that had bcen thrown up from the grave. 
It was thick with gold, and an excitement was imme- 
diately apparent among the kneeling crowd. The 
preicher stopped, and inquired what was the matter. 
He saw the gold, and muttering, ‘The conzregation 
is dismissed,’’ the tuneral party, with the parson at 
their head, lost no time in prospecting the new 
diggings. 
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GHAMPION WOOD-SAWING, 


The Young Men’s Christian Association against 
Hoosier Base-Ball Club, at Lafayette, Ind. 


Tue 1st of November saw a peculiar scene in 
Lafayette, Indiana, The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation having been challenged to saw wood against the 
Hoosier Base-Ball Club, the challenge was promptly 
accepted, and they formed a procession, headed by a 
brass band, followed by the First Nine Hoosier Base- 
Ball Club, First Nine Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, First Nine Unknown, and First Nine Citizens, in 
all four nines, armed and equipped with saws and bucks. 
Arrived at the tournament ground, where had been 
arranged four piles of wood, of nine cords each, the 
contestants were placed in acircle, with the band in the 
centre, thelr photographs were taken, and the fun com- 
men :ed. 

It was exciting in the extreme: no doubt, as many 
wert away as sore from laughing as from sawing wood, 
Here was a thin, pale-faced clerk sawing away at his 
first stick of wood as though his life depended on the 
emergency. The next one started off as composed as 
an old hand, Here one twists his saw and applied 
grease to its blade as aremedy; zeal has tripped anotber 
over his own buck, and so the laugh goesaround, The 
weather was lovely, and the tournament was a success, 
The thirty-six cords of wood were disposed of long 
be ore the sun went down, and the Base-Ball Club fairly 
won the prize at this novel race. We expect similar 
excitements all over the country this week, as the neces- 
sity of a slight variation from the balls and bats of our 
national game seems to be widely felt. No one can deny 
that the innovation is a highly mora) and healthy amuse- 
ment, 











Tue Carnrvan my Maperna.—At an early 
hour of the Monday morning in the first week in Lent, 
the ordinary stillness of Funchal is interrupted by loud 
and clamorous sounds, such as sometimes assail the 
ear in a Europewn town at midnight, when bands of 
revelers are reeling toward their homes. Laughter, 
song, instrumental music, and the unsteady tramp of a 
crowd weet the startled ear, suggesting the idea of the 
proximity of a disorderly multitu’e, Opening the 
window cautiously, you look down into the street, and 
behold bands of men in masks, and babited in every 
variety of strange and ridiculous costume. Some few, 
however, display both taste and wealth in the choice of 
their disguises, but the generality of the crowd, in their 
tawdry att re, appear to have studied only effectual con- 
ceulment. For some hours party after party continue 
to »ass through the st: eet, and as they knock loudly at 
the doors, and even call loudly on the inhabitants by 
naine, you discover that a feeling of impatience to have 
the shops opened and the ordinary routine o: business 
commenced is common to all, and if not gratified may 
manifest it-elf in some open act of aggression. Slowly, 
and with evident reluciance, the houses are opened, 
while the curious and amused faces of children and 
servants may be seen peeping from the trellised balco- 
nies down on the noisy crowd. After a time a few men 
in ordinary costume begin to appear in the street, trying 
to ‘ook unconscious and unsuspicious of any danger, 
and hurrying torward with the important pre-occupied 
air of men of business. But neither their courage nor 
cunn'ng avai! them anything. A shower of stale eggs 
breaking on the stalwart shoulders of one merchant, 
reminds him that the more grave and English-like is 
his demeanor, the more he is regarded as the proper 
subject for mrth; while a plate of flour thrown over 
another would send a dusty miller instead of a dandy 
fiying into some open door tor shelter, fol!owed by the 
derisive laughter of the insolent crowd. Amazed at 
euch an exhibition of unchecked violence, the stranger 
inquires the meaning of the scene, and learns ‘hat it is 
merely the customary way of celevrating in Funchal 
the day known as Shrove Tursday; the people having 
from time ‘mms morial enjoyed an established license 
to indulge on that day in such rude practical jokes, as 
are warranted by the usages of all carnival seisons, 


Fat Wrves.—On the banks of the Senegal, 
and emong many Arrican tribes, the matrimonial prize 
most sought after is abundance of flesh. To obtain corpu- 
lence is regarded as the only real comeliness. A female 
who can move with the aid of two men is but a mode- 
rate beauty, while the lady who cannot stir, and is only 
to be moved on a camel, is esteemed a perfect oD. 
Nor is this queer fancy for obesity in women confined 
to the savages in the torrid zone, since we read in 
Wraxall’s Travels in Russia that, “‘in order to possess 
any pre emrnuent degree of loveliness, & woman must 
weigh et least two hundred weight.” The Empress 
Elizabeth, and Catherine IL, both accounted very fine 
women, were of this massive kind, 


Exrraornprsany Corncrpences.— The diame- 
ter of the earth multiplied by 108 gives the diameter of 
the sun; the diameter of the sun multiplied by 108 
gives the mean distance of the earth from the sun; and 
the diameter of the moon multiplied by 108 gives the 
mean distance of the moon from the earth. 


We hear that Mr. Brady has succeeded in 
taking photographic portraits in collodion so small that 
they A. wholly invisible to the naked eye. How de- 


lightful if one could only bave some of one’s friends 


Now is the Time to get up Clubs. 
Blegant Inducements : 


Mr. Leslie has recently imported from Italy a 
quantity of admirable pretures in oil, on canvas, 
of great merit, and such as from their size and 
remarkable finish cguld not be purchased for 
less than from seventy-five to three hundred dol- 
lars each, which he proposes to give to subscribers 
on the terms stated below. These beautiful pictures 
in any saloon or parlor would not suffer by com- 
parison with the finest oil paintings. The subjects 
are as follows : 





“THE GUITAR PLA AYER, ” by Giuliano ; 
full of character, and rich in color. Size, 
10 by 12} inches. 
** A charming picture of 8 ~ | 
drawn, full of character, an 
— Watson's Art Journal. 


I— 


anish life, spirited] 
effectively colored.” 


% 








—* THE PROMISED BRIDE ;” a beautiful 
view on Lake Maggiore, with the Bridai Party 
in the foreground. Size, 84 by 134 inches. 

** Original pictures of the size and merit of these 

would cost from $75 to $100.”— Watson's Art Jour. 


II. 








IIIT.—“ BREAD AND TEARS ; OR THE LAOCE- 
MAKER.” An elaborate and highly-finished 
interior. Size, 184 by 214 inches. 

** Is really finely treated—a scene of real life so 
touching that its sentiment will be appreciated by 
every one. An original picture —= aa this woul 
bring $300.”— Watson’s Art Journal. 





IvVi—“ 
by Oremona ; 
inches. 


THE FALOONER AND HIS BRIDE,” 
; a magnificent picture, 21 by 28 





done in this way—we mean, of course, those friends 
one likes the better the less one sees of thera. 





aay and harmoniously colored, The charm- 

as S male figure in this picture will be universally 
admired, Five hun dollars would hardly pur- 
chase an ori picture of this class.” — Watson's 
Art Ji 

**T must ex 

at their artisti ~~ oneal er. moor 
Author of the “ Bee Hunte 

In execution and ell effect these works 
are among the best specimens we have seen.” — 
New York Times. 


Conditions on which the Pictures may be obtained. 


I—Any one sending to FRANK LESLIE, 537 
Peart Street, New York, three subscriptions 
to FRANK LESLIE'S LADY'S MAGA- 
ZINE, $3 50 ; the CHIMNEY CORNER, $4 ; 
or the ILLUSTRATED PAPER, $4; or one 
subscription to all three, will be entitled, in addi- 
tion to the three Periodicals, to one of the fine 
Oi-Pictures, I. or II, “ THE GUITAR 
PLAYER,” or “THE PROMISED 
BRIDE,” at his option. 

II.—Any one sending to FRANK LESLIE, 537 

Pearl Street, New York, five subscriptions as 

above to any one of the Publications, or five 

in all, some to one, some to another, will be 
entitled to. a copy of the elegant Picture in Oil, 

No. IIL, ““ BREAD AND TEARS.” 

III.—Any one sending to FRANK LESLIE, 587 

Pear! Street, New York, ten subscriptions, as 
above, will receive a copy of Picture No. IV., 
the highly-finished and brilliant “‘ FALCONER 
AND HIS BRIDE.” 

Where several unite to form a club, they may 

decide by lot on the owner of the picture. 

Where any one by his own exertions gets up a 

club, he may fairly retain the picture. 

To facilitate efforts to get up clubs, we will send 

the picture, “* BREAD AND TEARS,” to any one 

engaged in getting up a club of five for the LADY’S 

MAGAZINE or the papers, on his forwarding to 

us the amount of three subscriptions ; then the five 

copies ordered will be sent as soon as the balance 
is received, 

To any one sending five subscriptions, and so re- 

questing, we will in like manner send “ THE 

FALCONER AND HIS BRIDE,” and on receipt 

of the remaining five subscriptions, will commence 

sending the Magazine or the papers ordered, 

Persons not wishing the Pictures can obtain the 

Publications at the usual rates. 


surprise and patience 
Thorpe. 
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The Seven & Van Amburgh Mu- 
seum and Menagerie Co. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 
OPEN FROM SUNRISE TILL 10 P. M. 
Performances in the Lecture Room each day, 
mencing at 244 and 7% P. M. 
This week will be presented 
THE POWERFUL MELODRAMA OF 
ADAM wa EVE: 


THE SAILOR’S DREAM. 

THE ONLY LIVING GORILLA 

in captivily. 

To be seen at all hours, 

A very attractive and hensive collection of 
BEAUTIFUL TROPICAL FISH. 

GORDON CUMMING the Lion-siayer’s COLLECTION. 

A MAMMOTH FAT INFANT. 
A OIANTESS, A DWARF, A CIRCASSIAN GIRL. 


LEOPARD Cc 
LIVING SEA LEOPARDS, SNAKES, MONKEYS, 
HAPPY FAMILY, GRAND AQUARIA. 
RECENTLY ADDED, 

VAN AMBURGH & CO.’S 
Immenee collection of 
LIVING WILD ANIMALS, 
Embracing the most prominent, wonderful, and attrac- 
= nature ever exhibited. 


> 30 cents; Children under ten, 


Can be seen day and n 
Admission to the who 
15 cents. 








New Publications. 


N Man,” illustrated, $1; ‘‘Temperance in Con- 
gress,”’ 25c.; ‘Gospel Among Animals,’’ 25c.; ‘‘ Zisop’s 
Fabies,”’ illustrated, $1; ‘‘Extempore Preaching and 
Speaking,” $1.50; ‘‘ New Physiognomy,” 1,000 illus- 
trations, $5. Illustrated and descriptive catalogue on 
receipt of two red stamps. R. WELLS, 

Agents wanted. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


EW BOOKS NOW READY.—“ Pope’s Essay on 





“ OOD READING FREE! New subscribers to the 

J PICTORIAL PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 
1868, at $3 a year, will get November and December 
numbers free. Subscribe at once. Address 8. R. 
WELLS, Editor, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 





HE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF COOKERY, compris- 

ing every variety of information for ordinary and 

Holiday occasions. By Mrs. F. J. Crowen. Price 40c. 
T. R. DAWLEY, Publisher, 21 & 23 Ann street, N. Y. 





HE AUTHENTIC JOKES AND SQUIBS OF THE 

LATE PRESIDENT LINCOLN, containing all his 

issues, except the * mbacks.”” Price 40c. T. R. 
DAWLEY, Publisher, 21 & 23 Ann street, N. Y. 


ULIANA PHEBIANA CONSTANTINA A BROWN.— _ 
Comic Song and Denes. By J. fhompeon 35c. 

For Violin 15c 

FREDERICK BLUME, 1, 195 Broadway, New York. 





ERSEY LOVERS.—Words and Music by E. T. John- 
son, a A serio-comic Minstrel Ballad. 
For Vio - 15c. 
FR EDERICK BLUME, 1,125 Broadway, New York. 





IE VERLEGENNEIT.—By Alex. Reichardt, 40c. 
German words to the “ Haunting — 

Will be welcomed oy all lovers of German 80! 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1,125 Broadway, New York. 





ELLOW THAT LOOKS LIKE ME.—Song and 
Chorus, J. E. Fests, B5c. 
For Violin - + 15e. 
Bheet ~~ Strings and Booke sent free to any ad- 
dress in the ted States on receipt of the marked 
price. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1,125 Broadway, New York, 
Second door above Twenty-fifth street. 





HE NEW ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—THE PEN 
AND PENCIL, sent to any address three weeks 
without Postage only 5 cents for three months, 
payable ok th e office where received. T. R. DAWLEY & 
CO., Publishers, 26 Ann sireet, N. Y. 





ARIS IN '67; on, THE GREAT 
E-SHOWS AND a 
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“ Poor Tom’s a’ cold,” 
How warm soe’er the genia] sun 
May look in kindness on the earth, 
In Tom Jones’ veins no cheering warmth 
Dispels the gloomy sorrow of his soul. 
Dyspepsia, like a goblin, hunts him down, 
Ague, grim chamberlain, lights him to bed, 
While Dullness, Vertigo and Headache dire 
With fiercer aches combine to make him groan. 


Harken, Thomas, to instruction ; 

For all thy ills a remedy is found, 

A Panacea, certain, pleasant, sure, 

PLANTATION BittERs—S. T.—1860—X., 

A wondrous Tonic, made by Dr. Drake. 
We presume “poor Tom’s” case is not worge than 
hundreds who are cured daily by this wonderful medi- 
cine. 





Maowotrma Water.—A delightful toilet article—su- 
perior to Cologne and at half the price. 


No Remeds in the World ever came 
into such universal use, or has so tully won the con- 
fidence of mankind, as AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 
for the cure of patna Colds and Consumption. 

















SARSAPARILLIAN. 
1 BETTER THAN 10! 


A NEW PRINCIPLE DISCOVERED. 


AR. RR. RMR. 
RENOVATING RESOLVENT 


CONTAINS SARSAPARILLIAN, THE ACTIVE 2 RIN- 
CIPLE OF SARSAPARILLA! 





Dr. RADWAY has recently discovered a new proa’ss 
for obtaining the extractive substances of medicinal 
roots, barks, plants, &c., whereby only the pure ond 
active properties are obtained, from which RADWAY’S 
RENOVATING RESOLVENT, READY RELIEF, AND 
REGULATING PILLS are prepared, 

One bottle or box of thes» remedies, prepared under 
the new process, contains more of the true princip!e of 
cure than is secured by 10 of the largest size bottles of 
sarsaparilla, pain killers, or pills in general use. 


RADWAW’S RESOLVENT 

is composed of SARSAPARILLIAN (the only part of Sar- 
saparil'a Root containing medicinal properties), Heme- 
desmus Indicus, Lexivae Fuci, Taraxacum, and other 
veyetable extracts (prepared in vacuo) so harmoniously 
associated that it secures the most perfect renedy for 
Purifying the Blood. Resolving away Diseased De- 
posits, Glandular Swellings, curing Chronic, Scrofulous 
and Syphilitic Diseases, Dissolving Calculous Concre- 
tions, Stone in the Bladder and Kidneys; insuriag 
every Man, Woman and Child who uses it 

BEAUTY, PURE BLOOD, anp tHe VIGOR OF LIFE. 





80 swift is the Resolvent in entering into the circu- 
lation that it can be detected in the Blood, Urine, and 
Sweat in ten minutes after it has been taken. 


Fair Complexion, Clear Skin, Free from all Eruptions, 
Tetters, Rash, Pimples, Blotches, Pustules, Black Spots, 
Worms, Scurf, and Sores of the Scalp, &., &c., cured 
by a few doses, of two teaspoonfuls, three times a day. 


Salt Rheum, Ring-Worm, Sores, Humors, Tumors, 
Glandular Swellings, Strumuoreus, Discharges trom the 
Ears, Sore Eyes, Chronic Diseases, Vencreal Sores, 
Syphilis, and all Syphiloid forms ot disease, Scorbutic 
Affections, Rickets, Softening of the Bones, Uicers, and 
all corruption expelled from the system by a few bottles, 


Calculous Concretions, Bad Habit of Body, Kidney, 
Bladder, and Urinary diseases, Leuchurea, Suppres- 
sions, Bloodlessness, cured rapidly by the R. R. Resol- 
vent. 


For full particulars of the curative powers of this 
medicine, and for its remarkable adaptability tor the 
treatment and cure of Calculous, Kidney, Urinary, 
Skin, and Scrofulous diseases, together with an explan- 
ation and’ causes of these diseases, see Dr. RADWAY’S 
new medical publication, called “‘ FALSE AND TRUE,” 
and Dr. RADWAY’S ALMANAC for 1868, to be had free of 
charge of al! Druggista, or by addressing Dr. RADWAY 
& CO., No. 87 Maiden-lane, New York, enclosing one 
postage stamp. 


Dr. RADWAY’S RESOLVENT is a very powerful 
medicine; one to two tesaspoonfuls is a full dos» for an 
adult, and 5 to 20 drops for children from one to 
fifteen years of age. It is safe, pleasant and active. 
It is tonic, alterative, diaphoretic, diuretic, lithontrin- 
tic, and resolvent. [t is the only medicine known to 
science, administered internally, that possesses the 
power of dissolving stone or lime concretions, 


N. B-—Some of the ingredients of this extraordinary 
medicine were highly extolled by Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
Ricord Velpeau, and other distinguished European 
practitioners, who used them in their crude state in 
cure of Kidney, Bladder, Urinary, Syphilitic, Scrofula, 
and other diceases of the skin, bone, &c., and now that 
all the appliances of science, skill, aud pharmecutical 
experience has brought to light a new process to secure 
the active principle of these ingredients freed from 
their inert and objectionable properties and associated 
with other ingredients whose medicinal harmony is per- 
fect, renders its curative powers positive. The price of 
Radway’s Renovating Resolvent is One Dollar per 
bottle, $5 for half a dozen. Sold by druggists and 
country merchants, and at Radway & Co.’s Office, No. 
87 Maiden-lane, New York. 

N. B.—Patients at a distance, by remitting Post-Office 
order to Radway & Co., No. 87 Maiden-lane, will receive 
half a dozen botties by express. Medical books free. 














** Drawn with great freedom and boldness, and 


N & CO., Publi 
ber. 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York. 





623-35 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also, 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





ASCOUGE’sS 


EMPRESS F.EVERSIBLE HOOD 


Is equal y adapted for sleighing, skating, traveling, or 
for the opera. Manufactured entirely from the finest 
quality of Berlin Zephyr, and of the most tashionable 
colors, adapted to ail styles. ‘They are the ladies’ de- 
light, the gentlemen’s admiration, and the wonder of 
all who see them. They are original in design, being, 
in fact, tw> hoods in one, and are very warm, soft, 
chaste and elegant, Sold wholesale by J. M. BILLINGS & 
CO., No. 96 Franklin street, north-west corner of Church 
and also by Branch of same house, No. 168 Devonshire 
street, Boston, Mass. ; and by all first-class houses 
throughout the United States. 

This beautiful Hood is manufactured only by WIL- 
LIAM ASCOUGH, No. 8 Twelfth street, Buffalo, New 
York, who will express them, free of charge, to any 
address within the limits of the Merchants’ Union 
Express, on remittance, Price $3 each. Great induce- 
ments to Clubs of one dozen. N.B.—-Remittances can 
be made either by Post-Office Order, Registered Letters, 
or Merchants’ Union Express, ‘ 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $1 60 A YEAR. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 


This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great variety of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature, 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain'l’wo Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers can 
be had at eny time. 

In the August number was commenced an exciting 
continued story, 


who Did It? 
&@ All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pear! Street, N. Y. 








eg SUPERSEDED.—Tue Macyetic Time 
INDICATOR AND Compass, in @ neat case, with 
glass shade, steel and German silver works, white en- 
ameled dial, ordinary watch size, sound and service- 
able. Warranted to denote correct time, and keep in 
order for two years. Where satisfaction is not given, 
the money will be returned. Sent post-paid for $1, by 
0. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau street, New York. tf 





JTIERCE EGAN’S EXCITING NARRATIVE 
of his Adventures among the BRIGANDS OF 
ITALY, is now being published in 


FRANK LESLIES’ 





With No. 129 is given away a magnificent picture, 22 
by 28, entitled STOP THIEF; OR, THE MONKEY’S 
GRIP. for sale by all Booksellers. 








NOTICE TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Frank Leslie’s 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 





GIVEN AWAY with No. 52, TITLE AND INDEX TO 
VOLUME 2. With No. 54, the beautiful Engraving, 
AGAINST HIS WILL. 

Inthe same number is commenced Dean Swift's cele- 
brated Fiction of GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, Embellished 
with Illustrations, drawn by Morten and engraved by 
Linton. 


16 Pages and 20 Engravings for 5 Cents! 
Way Read our Prizes and Terms for Clubs. 
Franx Lesure’s Boys’ anp Grnis’ WEEKLY is 


| every Wednesday, and sold by all News 
ers. Price, 5 cents a copy; Or, 


1 Copy for six montbs. 






1 Copy @ Ye@r....eeeees . 50 
SCOpies “ cc csccccecccececeeees 6 50 
BCopies cccccccecccccccccceseeeenees 10 00 


And $2 for every additional subscription. Postmasters 
sending subscriptions of Ten will be entitled to receive 
Fraxx Lesiie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER or FRANK 
Lesiie’s CHIMNEY CORNER for one year. 

Subscriptions are not received for less than six 
months, the amount of which is $1 25. 

The getter-up of a Club of four yearly subscribers 
(Ten Dollars, sent at one time) will receive a box ot 
CRANDALL’S IMPROVED BUILDING BLOCKS FOR 
CHILDREN, the selling price of which is Three Dol- 
lars; or SEBRING’S PARLOR BASE-BALL FIECD, 
the retail price of which is Five Doliars. 

MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 20 CTS. 

As the Bors’ axp Grnts’ WEEKLY is stereotyped, all 

back numbers can be had. Send Subscriptions to 
FRANE LESLIE, 
687 Pear! street, N. ¥. 





“ Psychomancy, or Soul-Charming-” 


How either sex may fascinate and gain the love and af- 
fections of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, free, by 
mail, for 25 cents, together with a guide to the un- 
married of both sexes. A queer, exciting book. 100,000 
sold. Address 

T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


Read the following references : “ T. Wrtu1amM & Co.— 
Gentlemen: In 1862 I purchased your book, ‘‘ Psycho- 
mancy,”’ believing it to be one of the humbugs of the 
day. Since then I have tested this extraordinary 
power thoroughly, and can now psychologize any per- 
son Iwish. I was severely wounded in the late war, 
and in a measure incapacitated for business, but this 
secret power gained me hosts of friends, and one of the 
best and most lovely of women for a wife. I am now in 
a good position, with a lucrative business in St. Louis, 
where { am well known, and I consider I owe all my 
success to reading your excellent little book. Yours 
truly, CHARLES WILSON, late of Co. K., Sixth Mo. 
Vol.”” eowtf 


@Holloway’s Pills. — “Prevention better than 
cure.” Brodchitis, sore throat, affections of the respira- 
tory organs, and constriction of the chest, are nipped in 
the bud by a few doses of these Pills, 








UNT’S BLOOM OF ROSES. A charming, perfect 

natural color for the cheeks, lips or nails. Does 

not wash off or injure the skin; remains permanent for 

years and cannot be detected. Price $1 18, by mail, 

secure from observation. Address HUNT & CO., Per- 
umers, 4! South Eighth street, Philadelphia. eowtf 


New Medical Book. 


Giving important information never before published, 
and worth a journey to New York on foot to obtain. 
Sent free under seal, with the highest testimonials, by in- 
closing a postage stamp to DR. LAWRENCE, 14 Bond 
street, New York. 632-35 


Gold Medal Perfumery. 

Napoleon III. awarded the Prize Medal, at the Paris 
Exposition, 1867, to R. & G. A. WRIGHT, for the best 
Toilet Soap Extracts and Perfumeries. For sale by all 


the principal Druggists. R. & G. A. WRIGHT, 624 Chest- 
nut 8t., Philadelphia, 631-4. 7-40 














Employment !—$10 a day and Expenses 
- een tien QO. T. GAREY, Biddeford, Me, 





43° Something New. “Gs 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
tf 8. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 


ASTONISHING. 


MADAME MAURICE, from Corsica, can produce by 
means of the Horoscore, a true likeness of your future 
husband or wife, with name, pecuniary circumstances, 
occupation, felicity of married life, and your entire des- 
tiny. ‘Thousands of testimonials assert her ability, 
and she will willingly return your money if her pre- 
dictions i untrue, State your age, color of hair and 
eyes, and complexion, and enclose 50 cents in postpaid 
envelope, and receive all particulars by return mail. 
Address in confidence, MADAME MAURICE, Box 12, 
Fultonville, N. Y. 


GOLD! GOLD! 
Y Golden Compound will force the beard to grow 
on the smootbest face or hair on the baldest 
head thick and heavy in every case, in twenty-one days, 
or money refunded. Sent by mail, postage paid, for 50 
cents a package; or three for $i. Address 
M. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Ml. 











“The Noo Yorc Ledger of Wit,” 
established 1858, large Double Sheet Dlustrated, Hum- 
orous Noozepaper, only Fifty Cents per year. Great 
inducements to Agents. Specimen copies sent to any 
address Free or Cuarce. Address all communications 
to SHELDON, HOWARD & CO., Box 3,725, New York 


City. 635-37 
FUN | Send sta-np to Drawer 5970, Chicago, Illinois, 

s and receive by return mail something that 
will please you. 








Fine Combs Given Away! 
Imitation Ivory Fine Combs. Send and get one, 
Enclose stamp for return postage, and address. DR. E. 
WARNER & CO., Publishers, Chicago, Lilinois. 


A Mother’s Kiss.—Sooth and Soft 
as a mothes’s kiss is the ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP, 
prepared by the famous DR. FELIX GOURAUD. The 
universal celebrity which Gouraud’s Soap has attained 
for the speedy removal trom the skin of Tan, Freckles, 
Sunburn, Blotches, Moth Patches, Flesh Worms, and 
every species of unsightly Eruptions, is the best proof 
of the estimation in which itis held It is also a deli- 
cious Shaving Compound. Found at GOURAUD’S Old 
Depot, 453 Broadway, and Druggists. 


The Great Discovery !—$4 from 50 cts. 
ne, aa etc., sent free by mail for 50 cents, 
which eld a net profit of over $4. They are every- 
where needed, and sell at sight. [ay wanted. Ad- 
dress MARTIN & CO., Hindsdale, N. H. tf 


WATERS’ PIANO-FORTES. 


Grand, Square and Upright. Melodeons; Parlor, 
Church and Cabinet Organs—the best manufactured. 
To Let, and Rent applied if purchased; monthly install- 
ments received. ufactory and Warerooms, No. 481 
Broadway, New York. HORACE WATERS & CO. 


This is no Humbug! 

By sending 30 cents and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by return mail, 
a correct picture of your future busband or wife, with 
name and date of marriage. Address MINNIE CLIF- 
TON, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fultonville, N.Y. 625-37 


AGENTS WANTED 


To sell Engravings and Prints; also Stationery Goods 
and Silver Watches. $30 invested will realize $100. 
Address 8S & OO,, 36 Beekman &., N.Y. tf 

















ESTA BLISAED 1861. 


ed 


THE 


Great American Tea Company 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


TWO FULL CARGOES 


OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 


22,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GOLDEN STATE, 


12,000 HALF CHESTS BY 


SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON. 





In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for 
fineness and delicacy of flavor, whichth are selling at 
the following prices: 


ae 1 (Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 
per tb. 
MIXED “too and Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best 


1 per th. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST,50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.20 per Ib. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.25 per Ib. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.25 per tb. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 36c., 35¢., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low pric» of 80c. per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 





Consumers can save from 50c, to $1 per nd b 
purchasing their Teas of the es ‘ 


GREAT AMERICAN THA CO. 
Nos. 91 ann 93 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box No, 5,643, New York City. 





We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense withia 30 days, and have the 
money refunded, 


Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same — (with the small 
additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
get up a Club. e answer is simply this: Lrt each 
person wishing to join a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. 
Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the Club is complete send it to us by moil, 
and we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name Ly them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and nomore, ‘he cost 
of transportation the members of the Ciub can divide 
equitably among themselves. 

‘The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
Drafts on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or by 
Express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or 
if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “collect on delivery. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
“The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or tmitations, We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our name, 

Post-office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of ‘The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders to 








Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. B81 & BSB VESEY STREET. 


Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 
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For DHC@BMSFAF. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGEN, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y 


GIVEN AWAY, 
A yoctens> will be sent to yon freee receipt of your 


address and two postage stamps, by O. A. ROORBACH, 
122 Nassau street, New York. tf 


The Book of Wonders tells how to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordiais, Soaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand. 
Easily made and sold at large profits. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, by O. A. ROORBACH, No. 122 Nassau 
street, N. ¥. tf 











— 


“100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- 


paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 

25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties tor 25 

cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 
623-42 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Ho!laud, N. Y. 


Dr. William Barl’s Spanish Pile Speci- 
fic (a radical cure). Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2. 
12 te street, N. Y. Caution.—Dr. Earl has not re- 
moved from his old stand, nor bas he agents for the 
sale of his remedies. 


Card Photographs. 
4 RANT AND FAMILY; ROYAL FAMILY OF ENG- 
LAND; All the Presidents of the United States 
on one card; Washington as a Mason; Freemason’s 
Chart; Tom Thumb, Wife and Child; Ga: dener’s 
Daughter; Holy Family; The Bride; The Blonde; The 
Country Feast; City Rests Blossom and Decay; Do. 
mestic Blockade; Fairy Tales; First Pants; First Boots; 
Flower Girl; Fruit Girl; First Kiss; Homeless; Happy 
Moments; Hunted Slave; Morning; May Queen; Mother- 
less; Orange Girl; Purity; Soldier’s Widow; Summer 
Ga: lands; Soldier’s Destiny; Wreath of Flowers; Young 
Navigator; The Whisper; Whispering Angels; Villase 
Pastor; Poetry; Pluck; Peace; Prayer; Lord's Prayer; 
Liberty; Flora; Emancipation; Cross of Flowers, and 
Hundreds of Portraits, Comicalities, and Graceful Series 
Pictures; 5 tor 50 cents, or $1 a dozen. Booxs—** New 
York Atter Dark,’’ 25c.; “‘ New York Above and Below 
Ground,” 50c.; ‘‘Gay Life in New York,” 25c.; ‘‘ New 
York Naked,”’ 50c. ; ‘‘G’hals of New York,” 60c.; “* Night 
Bide of New York,"’ 25c.; “ ues and Rogueries,” 
25c. Goods sent, postage paid. ks, Pictures, Plays, 
Notions, etc. Catalogues free to everybody. Send for 
them. W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, New York. 
eow 633-644 


$6 FROM 50 CENTS. 


Call end examins an invention urgently needed by 
everybody, or a sample sent tree by mail for 50 cents, 
that retails easily for $6, by KR. waa 


Chatham square, N. Y. . 
ures 


UTcURED 


By DR. SHERMAN. Office 697 Broadway. Cali or send 
with two three cent stamps for an illustrated circulas 
of persons cured. 











Royal Havana Lottery. 


In Drawing of October 8, 1867, 
No. 3641 


cocccccess drew........-.$100,000 
No, S0781......++++ S coccocccce 60,000 
No. 31206........++ © scoecccece 25,000 
No. G06... cc eeeee © sccceccecce 10,000 
No, 20029.....cce0 SF ccccecces 5,000 
BR TEecccocccese S rccccecece 5,000 


Being the six capital prizes. 

Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of goid and 
silver. 

TAYLOR & OO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. ¥. 








Confession and Experience of an Invalid 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who suffer Nervous Debility, 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. By one who has 
cured himself after undergoing considerable quackery. 
By enclosing a post-paid envelope, siny.c 

| copies, free of ye, may be had of the author. 
NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Esq.) 


Kings Co., N. ¥. 
ma Book Agents Wanted. 
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Our Young Folks | 


For 1868 will have a New Story, called “‘ A Holiday 
Romance,” by Charles Dickens, written expressly for 
the readers of ‘“‘Our Young Folks.”” I* will be illus- 
trated with pictures by Jonn Gilbert, the greatest cf 
English designers. Besides this most attract've fea- 
ture, the Magazine will ppocenrmen™ olny wale 
of excellent reading p Ad very t writers, and illus- 
trations by the most l artists, Tenms: $24 year; 
20 cents Specimen Number, id; Liberal Discount 
toClubs. TICKNOR & , Publishers, Boston. 
° 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
American Pianos. 











FOR THE 
CHICKERING PIANO. 


HIGHEST AWARD, 
THE LEGION OF HONOR, 





i 

a 

i 

MAKING 63 FIRST PREMIUMS DURING THE PAST | 
44 YEARS. 

WAREROOMS, 652 BROADWAY, NEW 
YORK 


$ 
246 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. otf 


PALMER & CO., 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 


327 PEARL STRIZT, 


( "ER's BUILDI? 


NEw Yc AE. 





PALMER & CO. have the honor of informing the 
Printers and Publishers of the United States, that they 
supply Mr. Franx LEsiie with the Ink with which this 
paper is printed, as also bis other numerous publica- 
tions. 634-370 


PRINCES&COS.. 
AUTOMATIC ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS. 


lorty thou sand are now muse 
BUFFALO,N.Y. CHIGAGO.ILL. 





tfo 





MERCHANTS, BANEIRS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United Statcs 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 


tra te Co. recoived 
ene Peas Fons ad Fisnoserte Co: at the State 
Fairs of Pennsylvania, in Pittsburg, September 28, 1867; 
of New York, in Buffalo, October 3d, 1467; and of Mis- 
souri, in St, Louis, October 8th, 1867; it being the threo 
first times they were put on exh bition. Their newly 
improved Agraffes have produced the most perfect 
evenness of tone throughout the entiro scale, which 
has not as yet been attained, Warerooms, 51 Cnty 
Street, near Broome, one block east of Broadway, N. 
631-430 





The Perpetual (watch charm) 
Calendar—size of a two cent piece— 
needed by everybody everywhere, 
Price, by mail—electro-plate plain, 
without emblems, with enameled 
figures and letters—50 cts.; gold, 
fe mid tto, plain and with Masonic, Tem- 

is SELES) rance and Odd Fellows’ Emblems, 

1.50. Address 

E. MADEN, 
No. 161 Broadway, Room No. 3, N. Y, 


633-36 






. 78. 
ctive Agents ~santed everywhere, 


Collins’ Patent 


Kerosene Burner 








le and reliable; will 
t all lamps with the 
common size burner. 





New York. ° 


AD HULL'S SOn. 


3 New York. 3 


BAY RUM SOMP 


Over 100 Styles Toilet Soaps, 
HONE BETTER IMPORTED, 











625-370 





WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure the Itch. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT -will cure Salt Rheum. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures Old Sores. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures all Diserses of the Skin. 
Price 0 cents; by mail 60 cents, All Druggists sell it. 
Weeks & Porter, Boston, Proprietor :. 626-770 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Musical Boxes 


“cnt tunes, and | 









‘ying from one to seventy-two diff 


COs rom $5 to $2,500. The most complete stock 
ever ai for sale in New York. JI.» ornaments 
for the parlor, and pleasant companions fur :‘:+ invalid. 
M. J. PALLLARD & CO., Importers, 21 siaiden Lane 
(up-stairs) N.Y, Musical Boxes repaired. 21-400 
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SCEN 


Exterpristne News Boy—‘‘ Only one cent! 


one rounds in two hours and twelve minutes—dreadful scene—several persons killed. 


POPULAR GOODS 
AT 
POPULAR PRICES 


FOR LADIES. 


BREAKFAST SHAWLS, SONTAGS, 
COMFORTERS, SCARF, HOODS, 
CAPES, GARIBALDIS, SACQUES, 
SILK UNDER-VESTS AND DRAWERS, 
MERINO, COTTON AND WOOL HOSIERY, 
KID, CLOTH, AND 
CASTOR GLOVES. 


ne large variety of Fine Goods at extremely Low 
rices, 
UNION ADAMS, 
0635-37 No. 637 Broadway. 


MARBLE MANTELS AND SLABS, 


Marble and Granito Monuments, etc. 


Superior work from the WATHAN Designs, at the low- 
est New York prices. For full information, address 
WATHAN & COMPANY, 
635-370 223 West 18th street, New York. 


CONSULAR SEAL 
CHAMPAGN E. 


SAME AS IMPORTED FOR THE 


NEW YORK UNION CLUB. 
TOMES, MELVAIN & CO., 


No, 6 Maiden Lane, New York, 


0635-38 
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The Evening Whistle, with full particulars of the 
Only one cent ! 





FLORENCE 





Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWINC MACHINES 


Were awarded the highest Prize, to wit, 
THE FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 
The best Family Sewing Machine in the world. Send 


for an Illustrated Circular. 
505 Broadway, New York. 


The Ztna Sewing Machine 


possesses superior advantages over all other Machines. 
It is reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out 
oforder. Its werking is so simple that any person can 
learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 
surpassed by any other process in use. 
PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO,, 
tfo Warerooms, 194 Grand Street, N. Y 


At Wholesale and Retail, 


STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS. 


AMERICA............all parts, 
EUROPE............ all parts, 
GREAT EXPOSITION. 
STATUARY. 
GROUPS. 


A grand assortment of VIEWS ON GLASS; also of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBU Ms, 


XZ. & H. T. ANTHONY, 
° 501 Broadway (St. Nicholas Block), 





All Wanting Farms. 
Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
delphia. Price only $25 per acre, Best of grain and grass 
land. Also improved Farms. Hundreds are settling, 





Information sent free. Address C, K. LANDIS, Pro- 
prietor, Vineand, N. J, 618-300 





Given away with No. 129 of Frank Leslie's Chimney Corner 





REDUCED COPY OF ‘‘STOP THIEF ; O08, THE MONKEY'S GRIP.” 


The Picture Given away is 28 inches by 22. 


directions of Mr. Leslie, from the original Picture in the Paris Exposition. 


Read Pierce Egan's ‘‘ ADVENTURES AMONG THE BRIGANDS,” in No. 129 of 
Frank Leslie's Chimney Corner. 


It was produced in Paris under the | 





iin 
Pi! 






E IN A CAR-THE BLESSINGS OF A FREE PRESS. 


sight between Fluffy Sam and Conkey Bill—siatye 





POLLAK & SON, 
Manufact’rs of Meerschaum Goods 
s 27 John St.,n. Nassau, and 692 Broad 
way, n. 4th St. Pipesend Holders cut 
to order and repaired. All goods war- 
ranted genuine, Send for wholesale 

rE or retail circular. Letter-Box 5846, 
N.B.—We disclaim all connection with ostentatious 
advertisers in the trade ° 
TO GENTLEMEN ONLY. 

AN ENTIRELY NEW INVENTION which no gente. 
man, married or single, should be without a single day. 
Over 20,000 sold at private sale the past four months, 
Tt will last at least a year with careful usage, and can be 
carried in the vest pocket. Sent, securely sealed, 
with full directions, on receipt of 50 cents, or two for 
75 cents. DAVID C. JAMES, Box 5,093, Boston. N.B, 
—Discreet Agents can make good pay by se'ling this ar- 
ticle. Orders for ten will receive a discount of 25 per 
cent, tfo 





CERTAIN, 
AND 

, Speedy Cure 

ror 


} NEURALGIA, 






| 
AND ALL 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. One package, 
$1.00, postage 6 cents; six do., $5.00, postage -7 cts.; twelve do., 
| $9.00, postage 48 cts, Sold by all druggists. 
TURNER & 00,, 120 Tremont 8t., Boston. 








610-6i0 


| AGENTS WANTHZD. 
$10 to $20 a day, to introduce our new patent STAR 

SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. Price $20, It uses 

two threads, and makes the genuine Lock Srrron. All 

other low-priced machines make the CHarn S1ITcH. 

Exclusive territory given. Send for circulars. W. G. 

WILSON & CO., ecretotarers, Cleveland, Onio, 
623-350 


- 


WOODWARD’S COUNTRY HOMES. 
150 Designs and Plans. for Houses of moderate cost. 
$1.50 post-paid. GEO. E, WOODWARD, Publisher and 
Importer of Architectural Books, 191 Broadway, New 
York. Complete Catalogue sent free. 631-90 


FURNITURE 
Of the latest styles, consisting of Parlor, Dining-Room 
and Chamber Suites, in Rosewood, Walnut and Maple, 
retailing at Manufacturers’ Prices, at 
F. KRUTINA’S 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOOMS, 
Nos. 96 and 98 Mast Houston Street, 


Betwéen Bowery and Second Avenue, 
aay All Goods Warranted, 629-410 


THE. BOWZN MICROSCOPE, 


Magnifying 500 Toes, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 
| Taree of different powers tor $1, Address 
° F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 

















| 
| 
| 


PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self-Measurement for Shirts- 


Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
| Prices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free everywhere 
Tue CASH can BE PAID TO EXPRESS COMPA-'Y. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


tfo i 8. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, New York 
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